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e e A Series of Frank Talks about Successful Careers in TRAFFIC ¢ e¢ TH. 


Never Has There Been a Time When # 
a COMPLETE Traffic Knowledge - 
saa Was So Valuable! 


Training Plan 
Could Be More I , you want to discover how true that is—ask the man who knows 


COMPLETE? most about Traffic, and has been in it longest. 


} 





He has no illusions about “what it takes” to realize real success in EDIT 
More than 175 authorities—railroad ° . ‘ RY “ Ba, ee f 4 R 
3 and industrial traffic executives, | this field now—and experience has shown him just how /umited any onc _ 
-hamber of commerce traffic com- . “a a , Ee - ' : Ee es ee ae A Ke 5 
missioners, commerce attorneys, educators individual’s experience can be! How necessary it is, in other words, to 
in addition to our own Research and roa s eS 7 eda ae oe ee f. “ —snole 
Instruction Staffs, are represented in the broaden and deepen and extend the knowledge gained from a singl¢ DECI 
material of LaSalle’s Traffic Management fs a i . : : Senn ‘ ” ee . 
training. If you have been thinking of routine job—and do it through some organized method that gives onc . 
traffic training in terms of mere tariff : ae ms as x y ee Reena. ONAN oO: hered from 
drills and transportation statute study the benefit of all types and kinds of Traffic experience, gat , 
ponte ue tie at Ge Latene pregem the four corners of the Traffic world. 
; ‘ : : . E 
Instruction A Seattle traffic veteran, for example, comments cn this need for 
Not only are your actual instructors at ’ : ay ee ae _ 3 IT 
the University seasoned traffic men—but complete knowledge to meet today’s standards, in this fashion: “I have 
the 68 pocket-size manuals comprising P cy oY , oa , ee ? i. 
the training are models of vividly been handling traffic,” he says, “for 41 years, and I had no idea that the I 
interesting and practical presentation . - “4 : : m ee, a. ' ane aS Ino 
through the famous ‘Problem Method’? title page of a tariff carried so much information! I have been looking ; 
originated by LaSalle, whereby you learn - a ae re e en _ 31 after 
by doing. Instruction that embodies a | at them that long, yet never discovered their real significance until after 
quarter-century’s home-study experience | ie li : " als ” } 
insures learning that aids earning! | reading your manuals. } 
Consultation And listen to what a traffic man from Texas says along the same ' 
A special feature of all LaSalle training : x " pe ° ‘6s 
is the free service of a Consultation De line: “I learned things from the very start,” he admits, “that I had not 
partment equipped to ccunsel you on your : - J Saat ‘ 
personal or business problems. The value learned in my nine years with a first-class railroad, even though I had ] 
to the student of this service alone has by = " ihe “ 99 
in hundreds of instances proved worth made a special study of traffic in all its branches. 1 
many times his entire training investment. I 
Progress Reports P ° ' 
On specific request by the student, em- | Preparation Is the Price of Progress! 
ployers or superiors are kept informed ] 
direct of his training progress—and this r ‘ pone as ‘ . 
phase of LaSalle training has often dem When seasoned men in Traffic speak in these terms about LaSalle ] 
onstrated its helpfulness in many in | oo . aie me ° : . 
stanc’s ot early promotion, larger re- training in Traffic Management, for which they enrolled to make sure 
sponsibilities and = inereased salary due a 7 ° 7 
to this new attention focussed on the of a complete knowledge they knew they lacked... the moral for ary 
student's activities. LaSalle sees to it . - +: ae : : ‘ , 
that ‘‘veur light is not hid under a man or woman in whatever branch of traffic activity today is obvious. 
bushel,"” when it deserves a better fate! oan ° ’ : : *1: 
PI se + AR i The job you’re now in may never yield the all-round ability demanded 
acement Alc by the bigger job you hope to be in later! And that all-round ability PRO 
Soth vecational counsel and definite as-— | A i. 55 J - . c seal ee , id 
sistance in securing traffic or other em- acanire 7 ste “ALN -iefly ined ¢ > lef aSalle 
ployment for which the student is quali- acquired by competent training (briefly outlined at the left), LaSall oe 
fied, is made available through LaSalle’s “ytensj Tniversityv cz yive v as effectively ; 1 as serve¢ 1OU- 
Placement Department, We cannot guar- Extension University can give you as effectively as it has served tl 
antee new positions—but we do render sands of Traffic Management graduates, many of whom are today “up 
every _ bossible legitimate assistance’ in “ . A SHI 
obtaining one. Hundreds of grateful tes- at the top” in their profession. 
timonies to the help given here, are among 
LaSalle’s prized possessions—and evidence . . — , oe . 5 
the Nalue of LaSalle training in a most Why not learn the FACTS about this training without delay? Our U.s 
definite manner. | Ors ‘ a = ‘ ° 
. ede speci -page booklet on the subject is one of the most interesting 
Self-Placement Training pecial 64 page iw elias : J baits ; coc 
Another integral feature of all Traffie treatments of the Trattic field, its opportunities, and the Way to capital- 
Management training is the course 1 : ° — aS P asm » eserrac “7+ . 
“Getting Ahead i Sraine*” whieh shdws ize them, you have ever seen. If you really want a larger success careet THI 
you how to become re effectively » : . . . , . Bes - . . . 
dictator ot yaar ean pomenees, a = } in the transportation prolession, your request tor a copy ol th’s booklet 
t the lace and restige r abilities = 4 ~ - a on aie -_s- F se . = > 1% - 
Seven. Gave aap Wale Waaaee: “eee is a logical first step in the right direction .... Write for it today MO 
books rank with the best that has been sat ss jont 
written on the subject of placement and | there IS no obligation, 
vocational guidance."’ OCE 
The LaSalle Diploma 2O5_T 
/ SS - 
Attesting to your completion of a= spe Addre« Dept. 395 I INL 
cifle and authoritative training program, | 
your Diploma in Traffic Management rates 
you at once for special consideration and | AIF 
appreciation. Hundreds of thousands of 
LaSalle graduates throughout the business 
world have found it a passport to QU! 


promotion and progress—-and will so recog 
nize your own. You cannot win it unless 


fore ‘another proof of your ability! Michigan Ave., at 41st Street Do} 
if CHICAGO bic 
PE. 
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NORTH AMERICAN 


LEASE 


Is Sound Business 


Economy 


CARS TO FIT YOUR 
INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


If you ship in tank or refrigerator 
cars, you Il find a North American 
Lease “tailor-made” to your con- 
ditions. 


It gives you the type of cars you 
want, when and where you want 
them. It provides for fluctuations 
in shipping volume; and it assures 
you of cars whose condition and 
appearance reflect the quality of 
the products they carry. 


we 
A North 


American 
Car Lease 
Is Sound 
Business 
Economy 


NORTH AMERICAN 


oy: ame) 4 Je) e-Vale}, 
327 South La Salle St., 





Chicago 
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STARRETT LEHIGH 
BUILDING 


Look Before You Locate 


Starrett Lehigh Building, bounded by West 26th and 
West 27th Streets and 11th and 13th Avenues, New 
York City, affords an excellent location for manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


IT HAS — 


® Lehigh Valley Railroad freight terminal on street level. 
Freight elevators direct to platform in rail yard. 


® Truck elevators to all floors with convenient truck pits, 
offering street floor facilities throughout the building. 


® Floor areas, 52,000 to 124,000 sq. ft. Smaller units may 
be leased. 


® Low insurance rates. 
® Live steam for manufacturing purposes. 
® Fast passenger elevators. 


® Restaurant and barber shop. 


INVESTIGATE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS BUILDING 


You will find it easily adaptable as your Eastern manu- 
facturing and distributing plant, sales and display 
offices. It is situated on wide thoroughfares in the 
center of Manhattan. 


Nationally-known concerns, already occupants of the 
building, have been able materially to lower their New 
York operating costs and at the same time increase 
their efficiency. You, too, can save here. 


Starrett Lehigh Building 


D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 60] West 26th Street 
Telephone: CHickering 4-0297 


RAILWAY EXPRESS 


MEANS RUSH 
WITH REDUCED > 
SHIPPING COST 


No service equals Railway Express when 
you need something in a hurry. Shipments 
sent by this super-swift, dependable method 
comes through safely at passenger train 
speed. And express rates include liability up 
to $50 on each shipment of 100 pounds or 
less; proportionately more on shipments of 
over 100 pounds. 

A telephone call brings Railway Express 
to your door in principal cities and towns. We 
give a receipt on collection and take one on 
delivery. There is not any better way of ship- 
ping than Railway Express and there can’t be 
a cheaper one for the quality of service offered. 

Telephone your local expressman for infor- 
mation or service. 


The best there is in transportation 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 95 YEARS 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


AGENCY, inc. 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of railroad and 
motor transport and take the government out of the 
ocean and inland waterway transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





A FIVE DAY WEEK 

FFECTIVE as of this date, The Traffic Service Cor- 

poration, which publishes the Traffic World, The 
Traffic Bulletin, and the Daily Traffic World and Traffic 
Bulletin, goes to a five day week in Chicago and that office 
will be closed Saturdays. This step is made necessary 
by N. R. A. rules as to hours of labor affecting both our 
business and that of our printer. The change will make 
no difference to any of our clients except subscribers for 
the Daily, and not as much to them as might be supposed, 
as we have pointed out in a statement to them in the 
Daily. There will be no edition of the Daily on Saturday, 
beginning today, but service will be rendered to our 
Daily subscribers from our Washington bureau, as usual. 


TRANSPORTATION CONFERENCE 
HE report of the Transportation Conference of 1933 
(printed elsewhere) recommending a program for 
a unified national transportation policy, follows closely, 
both as to time and character, the report last week of 
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the Federal Coordinator of Transportation with respect 
to regulation of the various kinds of transport and is 
subject to the same praise and criticism—praise for the 
reason that it sees the transportation picture as a whole 
and sets up a program for equalization of regulation of 
the various kinds of transport by methods that will pre- 
vent confusion and bring about consistency in the regu- 
latory processes, and criticism because it suggests that, 
for the most part, such equalization be brought about by 
putting regulation on the kinds of transport that compete 
with the railroads and are not now regulated, instead of 
taking considerable regulation off the railroads and then 
bringing competing kinds of transport up to that level, 
and because it sees only one way of accomplishing coor- 
dination of regulation—through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, instead of, perhaps, suggesting other prop- 
erly coordinated bodies to work with the Commission. 
It seems, however, to see that the suggested course would 
put a terrific burden on the already hard-worked Com- 
mission, and this it seeks to lighten by suggesting some 
ways of making the Commission’s work more simple and 
efficient. Those suggestions give superiority, to that ex- 
tent, to the Conference report as compared with the Co- 
ordinator’s report, and so do other suggestions as to mak 
ing lighter the burden of rail regulation. 

Irrespective of details in this and other reports that 
may be subject to praise or blame, it is becoming more 
evident every day that unbiased and competent persons 
or bodies that give attention to this problem of equaliza- 
tion come to the same conclusion—that competing forms 
of transport must be subject to the same kind and degree 
of regulation as far as physically possible, and that the 
regulation must be administered by one body or by co- 
ordinated bodies with the entire transportation picture 
in mind. This ought to have been evident to everybody at 
first glance, but the realization—or, at least, the expres- 
sion of it—was a long time coming. Those who are not 
in agreement with the principle now are those who are 
unable to consider the problem aside from their preju- 
dices and self interest—though even much of the appar- 
ent self interest would find itself arrayed on the side of 
fairness and sound public policy were those swayed by 
it capable of seeing a little less narrowly. 

We could understand how the Coordinator and the 
Commission could think of no way of bringing about 
equalized regulation but by piling more regulation on the 
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trucks and other competitors of the railroads, instead of 
reducing that now applying to the railroads, and we were 
not disappointed, therefore, in their recommendations ; 
they are bureaucrats; we are disappointed, however, that 
the Transportation Conference has not set up a program 
with more of a view to reducing or keeping from increas- 
ing, as far as possible, the amount of transportation reg- 
ulation instead of suggesting almost the maximum 
amount of additional burden possible. It is true that the 
railroads offered little assistance in this respect, being 
content with any means that would bring about equality, 
but what the railroads did or did not do should have had 
no more influence than what the trucks did or did not 
do. What is needed, we think, is not only equalization 
and fairness of regulation, but as little of it, instead of 
as much of it, as possible, and it seemed to us that now 
was the time to accomplish this desired end; but, thus 
far, there is no decided move in that direction; if those 
who are urging the new policy have their way, we shall 
have equalization and fair conditions with respect to 
the relations of one kind of transport to another, but 
at the cost of a greatly increased burden in the sum total 
of regulation. Still, as we have remarked before, that is 
in accordance with the times, and those who uphold in 
general the program of the government taking a hand in 
all business cannot logically complain if that policy af- 
fects the business in which they are most vitally inter- 
ested—transportation. 

It is worthy of note and commendation that the 
transportation Conference adds its voice to the opposi- 
tion to government ownership as a cure for railroad ills, 
and does so convincingly. Only a few theorists are for 
that thing, to be sure, but if those against it do not speak 
loud and often there is danger that these theorists may 
get what they desire. This is the day of theorists and for 
worship of them by the so-called “hard-headed business 
man” who, until now, always thought he knew something 
about running his own business. 


The report is also sound on the subject of consolida- 
tion and a lot of other things. Perhaps it ought not to be 
criticized at all, for it is a surprisingly strong and well- 
considered document to have emerged from a council com- 
posed of so many apparently conflicting interests. Such 
things are usually the results of compromise and, there- 
fore, weak, but this one is far from weak and, if it re- 
sults from compromise, some of those insisting on their 
own particular points of view must have been napping 
when the final vote was taken. Altogether, the report is 
a valuable contribution to consideration of the subject 
to which it is directed and ought to have a helpful effect. 


RAIL WAGE DISPUTE 


HETHER it be for good or ill, this is the day of 
labor. That fact is no better illustrated than in 
the present dispute over railway wages. The present 
agreement, which provides for a temporary ten per cent 
reduction from basic rates, is about to expire. The rail- 
road managements proposed a fifteen per cent reduction 
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to replace the ten per cent cut; the men asked for a ten 
per cent increase instead of the ten per cent cut; Presi- 
dent Roosevelt suggested a truce until the first of next 
year, the present agreement to remain in force; manage- 
ment consented to this but the men refused ; now the mat- 
ter has been referred to Coordinator Eastman for arbi- 
tration, with the consent of both sides. 

Whatever may be the merits of the controversy, we 
may point out that, if management had refused to con- 
sent to the President’s proposal for a truce on the present 
basis, there would have been a storm of protest against 
the attitude of “capital” in threatening to retard indus- 
trial recovery by refusing to go along with the President’s 
program, but we have heard little criticism of the atti- 
tude of labor—it seems to have been taken for granted, 
as why should it not be; and why should not labor cap- 
italize its favorable position in present day policies? 
Now the matter is in arbitration, where, perhaps, it be- 
longs; at least, it could hardly be settled in any other 
way. We think there is no doubt, however, that the favor 
of the administration, in government arbitration, will be 


‘with the men. The President has already expressed him- 


self as to some wage adjustments that he thinks should 
be made for the men, and he has expressed no resentment 
that the men refused his compromise proposal. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Operating revenues and operating expenses of Class I rail- 
roads in January, 1934, and January, 1933, are reported by the 
Commission as follows: 


1934 1933 


Average number of miles operated 239,511.48 241,366.87 


Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
Mail 
Express 
‘All other transportation 
Incidental 
Joint facility—Cr. 
Joint facility—Dr. 


$208,780, 227 
*27,199,735 


744,681 
187,539 
Railway operating revenues $258,005,696 $226,555,138 
Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures. 

Maintenance of equipment 

Traffic 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous operations 

General 

Transportation for investment—Cr 


...$ 25,159,003 $ 22,654,703 
47,591,908 
7,298,548 
89,763,733 
2,011,814 
12,562,467 
203,414 


2,187,625 
12,370,088 
146,701 
$195,848,888 $181,679,759 
Net revenue from railway operations $ 62,156,808 $ 44,875,379 
Railway tax accruals 20,770,834 21,740,199 
Uncollectible railway revenues 106,465 90,456 
$ 41,279,509 $ 23,044,724 


$ 7,435,111 $ 6,608,273 
2'913,196 27851,440 


$ 30,931,202 $ 13,585,011 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 75.91 80.19 


Railway operating expenses 


Railway operating income 


Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance 


Net railway operating income 


*Includes $929,520 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
yIncludes $1,426,795 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


SELECTED INCOME ITEMS 


Selected income and balance sheet items of Class I steam 
railways in the United States, compiled by the Commissions 
Bureau of Statistics, show a deficit in the net income for the 
twelve months of 1933 of $13,800,930 as compared with a deficit 
of $150,633,819 in the twelve months of 1932. The net income 
for December, 1933, was $14,700,975 as compared with a net 
income of $3,674,305 in December, 1932. 

Total current assets in 1933 were $1,019,819,657 as compared 
with $1,026,978,506 in 1932. Total current liabilities in 1933 
were $1,171,527,463 as compared with $1,032,696,416 in 1932. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Threat of a strike in the automobile in- 
dustry, the tribulations about railroad wages, 
and the proposal to establish twelve banks 
for the lending of money to “small industries” 
served to emphasize, if emphasis were needed, 
that nowadays Washington was the last word 
in business and labor as well as in politics. It is not an offense, 
perhaps, to suggest that there are still some men in Washing- 
ton who believe that that government is best which governs 
least. But they are, apparently, few in number and of no 
weight in the making of governmental policies. 

Is there a dispute between a gasoline filling station and its 
employes in St. Louis, Washington hurries men to that point 
to settle the controversy. Do the motormen and conductors on 
a street railway at Tulsa, Okla., complain about the quality of 
face cream furnished by their employers, Washington dons the 
habilaments of a fireman and rushes to the scene of the threat- 
ened conflagration. 

Washington now seems to dote on acting as the peace-maker 
in such matters. The fact that industries are operating under 
codes of fair competition or presidential agreements about wages 
and hours provides the reason or excuse. 

Time was when the President in Washington seemed to act 
on the assumption that he was not the local peace officer for 
every community. In those days, members of Congress from 
large industrial centers avoided service on committees that 
might be called on to deal with so-called labor problems, even 
in a remote way, as if the service were pestilential. Their idea 
seemed to be that it was their duty, as national servants, to 
avoid conflicts between employers and employes. They seemed 
imbued with the belief that such things were to be settled with- 
out the interference of governmental agencies in Washington. 
Another idea seemed to be that state and municipal governments 
had no duties in such disputes other than to preserve the peace. 

Members of Congress desired to avoid participation in such 
conflicts because they wanted to go into campaigns for reelection 
unfettered by animosities growing out of such disputes. The 
disputes were not deemed to be things with which the national 
government could or should deal. 

Business was better organized in those days, seemingly, 
and members of Congress did not pine for the opposition of 
what might be called the employing element by taking the side 
of employes. Nor did they pine for the animosity of employes 
by taking what the employes thought was the employer side of 
the controversy. They were not then, as many now seem to be, 
convinced that the employes were always right and the employ- 
ers always wrong. 

Labor leaders, many believe, act on the assumption that it 
is the duty of the government to act as they desire. Some of 
them growl a bit at what Administrator Johnson, head of the 
NRA, does because he does not always do exactly as they think 
he should. Generally speaking, however, the leaders act as if 
they believed the national government was doing fairly well 
in carrying out their ideas as to how the people of the country 
should be treated. 


All Things 
Now Head Up 
in Washington 





Failure of the Supreme Court to 
agree on an opinion in the Penn- 
sylvania Clayton anti-trust law case 
created a view around the Commis- 
sion that Congress, if it desired the 
statute to be effective, would have to 
define what it meant by saying that the prohibition of the enact- 
ment should not apply when stock was bought “solely for invest- 
ment.” 

Inasmuch as the court had the case reargued on the question 
as to what was the meaning of the words “solely for investment,” 
it was assumed that that was the point on which the court 
equally divided, thereby making the decree of the lower court 
the decree of the court of final resort. Although he merely noted 
a dissent in the Commission’s decision that the Pennsylvania 
had violated the Clayton law, it is understood that Commissioner 
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Aitchison based his dissent on a conviction that the word “in- 
vestment” could not be as narrowly construed as the Commis- 
sion had to construe it to support its opinion that the Penn- 
sylvania had not made the purchase “solely for investment,” 
though the popular idea as to its meaning might be as narrow 
as implied by the decision of the Commission, 

So far as this case is concerned, it is generally admitted that 
the tie affirmed decree of the lower court, puts an end to it; 
that is to say that, even if the composition of the court changes 
in a short time, it will not be possible for the case to be revived. 
The decree of the lower court is the law in this case, at least. 

Another general view is that the decree of the lower court, 
affirmed in the highest court by a tie vote, does not create a 
precedent binding on the Supreme Court in a future case. In 
other words, even if Congress does not define what it means by 
“solely for investment,” the court, in a future case, may come to 
the conclusion that the proper construction of the statute is as 
was made by the Commission in the Pennsylvania case. How- 
ever, there are some who hold the view that the court, in future 
cases, may come to the conclusion that Congress, having taken 
no action, accepts the situation created by the outcome in the 
Pennsylvania case and will follow the tie affirmed decree. 





It may be that the threat to remit to 
grand juries all cases in which there is a 
suspicion that the tax payer has not been 
fair to the government in making his in- 
come tax return, will turn out to be a good 
thing for this year. The idea is attributed 
to Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury. It is 
admitted, however, that the threat is not likely to work a 
second time. Tax payers who have lawyer friends, it is be- 
lieved, will find out that income tax collection by grand juries 
is an utterly impracticable substitute for the present method. 

The present method, when a man is suspected of having 
made too small a return, is for the treasury to notify him that 
he has been assessed such and such an additional amount. 
That brings him running to fight the assessment. He is inter- 
viewed when he comes. He is compelled to convince the 
Treasury that it is wrong, which he can do if his bookkeeping 
will stand examination. Otherwise, he must pay not only the 
tax, but a penalty. 

Inducing a grand jury to return an indictment without very 
strong evidence to make out a prima facie case would be a 
waste of time. If the treasury has facts to convict a man it 
can get the money without an indictment, the delays incident 
to a trial, and the risk of having a trial jury say “not guilty.” 
The threat was good this year because most tax payers knew 
so little about criminal law that, if they were a bit dubious 
about the things they contemplated, they probably refrained 
from doing them because of a fear about indictments. To the 
extent that returns were increased this year by fear, the Mor- 
genthau move, via the White House and the Department of 
Justice, probably was good. But next year the threat, if made, 
it is believed, will not scare men into resolving every doubt in 
favor of the government, when they make out their income 
tax returns. 


Grand Jury 
Threat in Income 
Tax Garnering 





The Supreme Court of the United States 
this week, in Puget Sound Power and Light 
Company vs. City of Seattle and Seattle Gas 
Company vs. City of Seattle, made it plain 
that, if and when a state government, through 
its creature, a municipality, decided to go into 
business, it could, by the use of its power to tax, make decidedly 
unfair its competition with companies to which it had given 
franchises. The court, in the two cases, sustained the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Washington that Seattle could impose a 
three per cent tax on the gross income of an electric light com- 
pany and a gas company, while not assessing such a tax on the 
gross income of a municipally owned electric plant that com- 
peted with the two private companies without violating the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The two private companies 
operate under franchises from the city. 

It was claimed that the levying of the tax on the income of 
the private companies, while not imposing it on the gross income 
of the city plant, operated as a denial of the equal protection of 
the laws of Washington and a taking of property without due 
process of law, in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“Surrender of the state’s power to tax the privilege (fran- 
chise) is not to be implied from the grant of it,’ said Justice 
Stone, who wrote’ the opinion of the court. “Hence, appellant 
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(power and light company) took its franchise subject to the 
power of the state to tax the granted privilege in common with 
all other privileges and property in the state. 
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expressed obligation on the part of the city to surrender that 
power, the contract clause (in the franchise) does not limit it.” 

The justice supports that language by citing four cases that 
have been cited in nearly every other franchise case in a gen- 
eration, all of which go to the point that, unless a state or a 
city, which is merely the creature of the state, clearly gives up 
its right to tax a franchise granted by it, it reserves the power to 
destroy an investment, by the imposition of taxes. 

The average investor in utility securities generally does 
not know the fact that, frequently, he invests his money in the 
shadow of such a continuing threat. The threat can be con- 
verted into a reality whenever a city goes Socialistic. The con- 
version to reality takes place whenever such a city decides to 
use tax money to build municipal plants, unless provision is 
made for taking over existing plants at a fair value—A. B. H. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


The American Railway Association announced March 23 that 
revenue freight loading the week ended March 17 totaled 625,773 
cars, an increase of 13,371 above the preceding week, 172,136 
above the corresponding week in 1933, and 41,014 above the 
corresponding week in 1932. Miscellaneous, loading totaled 
227,562 cars; merchandise, 166,129; grain and products, 31,952; 
forest products, 25,164; ore, 4,010; coal, 148,159; coke, 8,760; 
live stock, 14,037. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week ended March 10 
totaled 612,402 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. (See Traffic World, March 
17.) This was an increase of 8,265 cars above the preceding 
week, 171,041 cars above the corresponding week in 1933 and 
36,921 cars above the corresponding week in 1932. 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended March 10 
totaled 216,442 cars, an increase of 10,513 cars above the pre- 
ceding week, 75,591 cars above the corresponding week in 1933, 
and 39,956 cars above the corresponding week in 1932. 

Loading of merchandise less than car load lot freight totaled 
166,386 cars, an increase of 3,989 cars above the preceding week 
and 11,732 cars above the corresponding week in 1933, but 
18,736 cars below the same week in 1932. 

Grain and grain products loading for the week totaled 
29,748 cars, an increase of 650 cars above the preceding week, 
11,534 cars above the corresponding week in 1933, and 2,553 
cars above the same week in 1932. In the western districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week ended 
March 10 totaled 19,414 cars, an increase of 9,341 cars above 
the same week in 1933. 

Forest products loading totaled 22,852 cars, an increase of 
1,322 cars above the preceding week, 9,423 cars above the same 
week in 1933, and 3,885 cars above the same week in 1932. 

Ore loading amounted to 3,393 cars, an increase of 747 cars 
above the preceding week, 1,599 cars above the corresponding 
pm in 1933 and 1,148 cars above the corresponding week in 

Coal loading amounted to 151,494 cars, a decrease of 6,220 
cars below the preceding week, but increases of 54,622 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1933 and 10,042 cars above 
the same week in 1932. 

Coke loading amounted to 10,094 cars, a decrease of 698 
cars below the preceding week, but increases of 5,365 cars above 
— week in 1933 and 2,878 cars above the same week in 

Live stock loading amounted to 11,993 cars, a decrease of 
2,038 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 1,175 
cars above the same week in 1933. It was, however, a reduction 
of 4,805 cars below the same week in 1932. In the western 
districts alone, loading of live stock for the week ended March 
10 totaled 9,289 cars, an increase of 1,093 cars above the same 
week in 1933. 

All districts reported increases for the week of March 10 
compared with the corresponding week in 1933. All districts 
also reported increases compared with the same week in 1932 
except the Central Western. 

Revenue freight loaded by districts for the week ended 
March 10 as compared with the corresponding period of 1933 
was reported as follows: 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,791 and 4,152; live 
stock, 1,166 and 1,122; coal, 39,654 and 24,768; coke, 3,572 and 2,051; 
forest products, 1,335 and 936; ore, 1,061 and 204; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 44,517 and 39,989; miscellaneous, 54,300 and 31,675; total, 1934, 
150,396; 1938, 164,897; 1932, 134,274, 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,681 and 1,921; live 
stock, 947 and 947; coal, 42,745 and 23,683; coke, 3,868 and 1,526; for- 
est products, 877 and 567; ore, 380 and 99; merchandise, L. C. L., 31,- 
727 and 31,297; miscellaneous, 42,747 and 25,750; total, 1934, 125,972; 
1933, 85,790; 1932, 112,253. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 323 and 203; live 


stock, 34 and 27; coal, 33,076 and 21,535; coke, 616 and 223; forest 
products, 476 and 463; ore, 29 and 30; merchandise, L. 
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and 4,752; miscellaneous, 5,622 and 3,583; total, 1934, 45,583; 1933, 30,816; 
1932, 41,328. 
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Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,539 and 1,865; live 
stock, 557 and 526; coal, 17,766 and 12,683; coke, 717 and 234; forest 
products, 6,615 and 4,031; ore, 607 and 49; merchandise, L. C. L,, 
29,780 and 26,958; miscellaneous, 35,665 and 24,171; total, 1934, 94,246; 
1933, 70,517; 1932, 91,962. 3 : 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,668 and 3,371; 
live stock, 2,929 and 2,531; coal, 6,042 and 4,448; coke, 1,047 and 509; 
forest products, 6,971 and 4,125; ore, 65 and 78; merchandise, L. C. L., 
18,915 and 17,644; miscellaneous, 22,590 and 14,642; total, 1934, 66,227; 
1933, 47,348; 1932, 64,612. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 7,999 and 4,600; 
live stock, 5,306 and 4,583; coal, 8,902 and 7,093; coke, 161 and 127; for- 
est products, 3,510 and 1,855; ore, 954 and 1,196; merchandise, L. C. L., 
23,117 and 21,814; miscellaneous, 32,280 and 22,977; total, 1934, 82,229; 
1933 64,245; 1932, 84,767. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,747 and 2,102; 
live stock, 1,054 and 1,082; coal, 3,309 and 2,662; coke, 113 and 59; for- 
est products, 3,068 and 1,452; ore, 297 and 138; merchandise, L. C. L., 
12,923 and 12,200; miscellaneous, 23,238 and 18,053; total, 1934, 47,749; 
1933, 37,748; 1932, 46,285. : 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 29,748 and 18,214; live 
stock, 11,993 and 10,818; coal, 151,494 and 96,872; coke, 10,094 and 
4,729; forest products, 22,852 and 13,429; ore, 3,393 and 1,794; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 166,386 and 154,654; miscellaneous, 216,442 and 
140,851; total, 1934, 612,402; 1933, 441,361; 1932, 575,481. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1934 compared with the two 


previous years follows: 

1932 
2,266,771 
2,243,221 

559,479 
575,481 


5,644,952 


Four weeks in January 
Four weeks in February 
Week ended March 3 604,137 
Week ended March 10 612,402 


5,702,970 4,817,343 


N. Y. C. FINANCING 


The New York Central Railroad Company, in Finance No. 
10405, has applied to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the Commission for approval of a loan for $19,911,100 for 
three years to provide in part for payment or to reimburse its 
treasury in respect of payment of maturing bonds. It said 
officers of the corporation had agreed to lend up to the amount 
asked for in connection with the applicant’s refinancing plan 
to meet the maturity May 1 of $48,000,000 of 4 per cent de- 
benture bonds of the New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road Company and $4,500,000 of 4 per cent improvement bonds 
of the Boston & Albany, and $7,411,100 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates in 1934. 

The New York Central said to meet the maturities it had 
offered its stockholders $59,911,000 of proposed 10-year 6 per 
cent convertible secured bonds, that directors and other stock- 
holders had agreed to take $12,800,000 of the issue while re- 
sponsible underwriters would take $27,200,000. The loan from 
the RFC is to cover the remainder of the issue if necessary. 
Applicant said the underwriting fees would total $474,000. 

The applicant asked for an “interim” loan of $19,911,100 
payable in 30 days in order to carry through the plan. The 
three-year loan will take the place of the “interim” loan, if 
that much is needed. 

In Finance No. 10406, the New York Central Railroad Co. 
has asked authority to issue $59,911,000 of ten-year 6 per cent 
convertible secured bonds and not exceeding 1,497,777% shares of 
its capital stock without par value for conversion of the bonds; 
to issue $48,000,000 of 4 per cent consolidation mortgage bonds, 
series C; to issue $6,000,000 of New York Central and Hudson 
River 3% per cent mortgage bonds; to assume obligation and 
liability in respect of $3,205,000 of C. C. C. & St. L. 5 per cent 
refunding and improvement mortgage bonds, series D; of $6,171,- 
000 of Michigan Central 4% per cent refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage bonds series A; and of $4,500,000 of Boston & 
Albany 12-year 6 per cent refunding bonds of 1934; to pledge 
$7,500,000 of its 5 per cent refunding and improvement mortgage 
bonds, series C, together with the bonds mentioned above, 
except the converstible secured bonds, as collateral security 
for the $59,911,100 of convertible secured bonds; and to issue 
from time to time prior to May 15, 1934, not exceeding $52,500,- 
000 of its promissory notes at not to exceed 6 per cent interest, 
and payable on demand, or at such times, not more than 30 days 
after the date thereof, as may be specified therein, and to pledge 
or repledge as collateral security for such notes, all or any 
part of the $175,000,000 of the applicant’s refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage 5 per cent bonds of series C. The authority 
sought is to carry out the applicant’s refinancing plan, in con- 
nection with which it has asked a loan of up to $19,911,100 from 
the RFC. 

In Finance No. 10407, the Michigan Central Railroad Co. 
has asked for authority to issue $6,171,000 of its 414 per cent 
refunding and improvement mortgage bonds, series A; in Finance 
No. 10408, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
way Co. has asked authority to issue $3,205,000 of 5 per cent 
refunding and improvement mortgage bonds, series D; and in 
Finance No. 10409, the Boston & Albany Railroad Co. has asked 
authority to issue $4,500,000 of its 12-year refunding bonds of 
1934. These securities are those referred to in the N. Y. ©. 
application. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





WEST VIRGINIA GRAVEL 


RETROACTIVE adjustment of an intrastate rate on sand 

and gravel in West Virginia has been provided for by the 
Commission in No. 25135, increases in intrastate freight rates and 
charges, part 13, West Virginia. In a supplemental report the 
Commission has modified its prior report, 191 I. C. C. 351, so 
as to except from the order sand and gravel from Kenova to 
Lavallette, W. Va., between September 12 and September 30, 
1933. The report and order which have been modified required 
the railroads to maintain rates on sand and gravel within West 
Virginia on the interstate level, including the six cents a ton 
surcharge. The order expired by limitation on September 30, 
1933. 

The Norfolk & Western, with a view to meeting truck com- 
petition, early in September agreed to reduce the rate on sand 
and gravel between the points mentioned from 66 cents, which 
included the surcharge, to 50 cents a ton. A number of ship- 
ments were made before the reduced rate could be put into 
effect. The carrier, in order to carry out its agreement with the 
shipper, in November, 1933, asked the Commission to modify 
its order so as to permit the departure necessary to compete 
with the trucks. The Commission found that the rate between 
the two West Virginia points was not related to interstate 
rates in such a way as to be in violation of any of the provi- 
sions of the interstate commerce act, so the report was modified 
accordingly. Commissioner Aitchison noted a dissent. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Steel Bands, Etc. 


No. 18970, Perfection Metal Products Co. et al. vs. A. & V. 
et al., embracing also sub-numbers 1, 2 and 4, Black, Sivalls & 
Bryson, Inc., vs. A. & V. et al.; Same vs. Same et al., and Same 
vs. A. & E. et al. By the Commission on further hearing. 
Amounts of reparation due complainants under findings in 168 
I. C. C. 449, as to rates on steel bands and tank material, de- 
termined and ordered paid. Commission found complainants 
in 18970 and sub-numbers 1, 2 and 4 entitled to reparation in 
the amounts of $799.54; $196.67; $9,715.94, and $1,913.36, respec- 
tively, with interest. 

Sweetclover Seed 


No. 25354, Barteldes Seed Co, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By division 4. Dismissed. Rates of western carriers on sweet- 
clover seed, points in Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota and Minnesota to destinations in 
Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, some of which were 
cleaned, sacked and/or stored in transit, not shown to have 
been unreasonable. 

Canned Vegetables 


No. 25063, Minnesota Valley Canning Co. vs. Alton et al. 
By division 5. Report on further consideration. Finding in 
prior report, 194 I. C. C. 61, that defendants’ failure to publish 
and apply, in accordance with rule 77 of Tariff Circular 184A, 
factors from Minneapolis to destinations in central territory and 
Ontario, Canada, on canned vegetables, for use in connection 
with local rates to Minneapolis from Winsted, Watertown, and 
Cokato, no higher than those in effect from Superior to the same 
destinations, was unreasonable, modified to find rates assailed 
from Winsted, Watertown and Cokato, which were applicable 
over routes comprising the Chicago Great Western directly from 
Minneapolis or in connection with Minneapolis, Northfield and 
Southern from that point, thence over the Chicago Great West- 
ern and connections, were not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Chicago Great Western found not a party to rule 77. 


Import Wood Pulp 


I. and S. No. 3879, import wood pulp—Boston, etc., to the 
west. By division 2. Proposed increased rates, imported and 
intercoastal wood pulp, Boston, Mass., and New York, N. Y., 
and ports grouped therewith, to destinations in central terri- 
tory over certain differential routes and, with certain excep- 
tions, over standard routes, and on imported wood pulp from 
the same ports to destinations in western trunk-line territory 
Over certain differential routes, found not unreasonable or other- 
Wise in violation of the interstate commerce act. Proposed 
increased rates on imported and intercoastal wood pulp from 
Boston and New York and ports grouped therewith to destina- 





tions in central territory over standard routes unreasonable 
in so far as they might exceed rates on the basis prescribed 
in Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. vs. B. & O., 194 I. C. C. 304. 
Suspended schedules canceled without prejudice to filing of new 
schedules in accordance with conclusions in report. Commis- 
sioner Aitchison concurred except in so far as the findings con- 
flicted with his separate expression in 194 I. C. C. 304. Com- 
missioner Tate dissented in part, stating for reasons set forth 
in his dissent in The Newsprint Paper Investigation, he was 
of the opinion that the Commission should disclaim jurisdiction 
over future joint international rates. 


Coal 


No. 26051, J. K. Dering Coal Mining Corporation et al. vs. 
I. C. et al. By division 3. Rates, coal, mines near Eldorado, 
Ill., to destinations on the Missouri Pacific in Missouri, Kansas 
and Nebraska, were and are unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded, exceed, or may exceed the rates maintained by the 
Missouri Pacific from mines on its rails in the southern Illinois 
coal rate group to the same destinations. Complainant, Rex 
Coal Co., entitled to reparation of $60.78, with interest. The 
Commission said the findings would remove any undue prejudice 
which might have existed. The order for the future is effective 
on or before June 16. Chairman Lee, concurring in part, con- 
curred in the relief granted for the future but not in the award 
of reparation. He said the record was practically devoid of 
any evidence that the rates assailed had been intrinsically un- 
reasonable in the past. 


Anthracite Coal 


No. 24957, Christian Feigenspan vs. Delaware & Hudson 
et al., and a sub-number, Penn Anthracite Mining Co. vs. Same. 
By the Commission. Upon reconsideration, findings in prior 
report, made by division 3, reversed. They were that the rates, 
anthracite coal, Von Storch colliery at Green Ridge, Pa., to New- 
ark, Bayonne, Jersey City and Elizabeth, N. J., were not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. The rates assailed were $2.52 
a long ton on prepared sizes, and $2.39 a long ton on smaller 
sizes. The new findings are that the rates assailed were and for 
the future will be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or 
may exceed $2.39 on prepared sizes and $2.27 on the smaller 
sizes. New rates are to be effective not later than June 16. 
Reparation awarded. Establishment of the new rates, the Com- 
mission said, would remove any undue prejudice that might have 
existed. Complainants, it said,, had not shown any damage by rea- 
on of any undue prejudice that might have existed. Commissioner 
Mahaffie, dissenting in part, said there was no ground for the 
award of reparation. Chairman Lee and Commissioner Miller 
noted dissents. 


Baskets 


I. and S. No. 3543, specifications for baskets used in the 
transportation of fresh fruits and vegetables in official, south- 
ern, western and Illinois classification territories. By division 
3. Proposed change specifications respecting baskets used in 
transporting fresh fruits and vegetables originating in south- 
ern territory found not justified, without prejudice to the filing 
of new schedules amending those currently effective to provide 
for the fastening of covers to baskets at four points, including 
the fastenings afforded by a cross-slat not less than 20.5 inches 
long drawn through the two handles and requiring that when 
the filled baskets are presented for shipment the space between 
the top of the basket and the cover shall not exceed one inch 
at any point. The carriers propose an elaboration of the de- 
scriptions of bushel and half-bushel baskets of the continuous 
stave type of construction, either round bottom or flat bottom, 
and also for flat-bottom bushel baskets, with separately con- 
structed built-up bottoms. The carriers explained that the 
proposed elaboration of the description was on account of the 
request of manufacturers that flat bottom baskets be given 
equal prominence in the tariffs with the round bottom baskets 
and not covered, as at present by a brief footnote which pros- 
pective purchasers of baskets might overlook. The Commis- 
sion said that in view of various difficulties which had been 
described in the testimony it would seem preferable for the 
carriers to specify the method and materials of construction 
of these baskets only in general terms, leaving details to the 
basket manufacturers; and to supplement these general speci- 
fications by requirement that the finished baskets should meet 
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engineering tests designed to measure their general service- 
ability. 

Commission McManamy concurred only in the finding of 
the non-justification. 


Classes and Commodities 


Fourth Section Application No. 13457, Pacific Coast fourth 
section applications. By division 2. This report relates only 
to Fourth Section Application No. 14404, class and commodity 
rates in Pacific coast territory via Bieber, Calif., an application 
joined with the title application in the prior report, 190 I. C. C. 
273. Relief from the long-and-short-haul part of section 4 
granted in fourth section order No. 10722, in rates on classes 
and commodities from and to points in Pacific coast territory 
authorized in 190 I. C. C. 273, modified by fourth supplemental 
fourth section order No. 10722, to include rate from and to 
interior points in Pacific coast territory as described in fourth 
section application No. 14404, on the one hand, and Pacific 
coast ports on the other. The relief granted is subject to the 
provision that where the observance of the minimum revenue 
provision in condition 1 of the prior fourth section order results 
in all-rail rates between the ports which exceed the water 
rates between the ports by more than the differentials provided 
in conditions 5 and 6 of the previous order, the rates from and 
to inland points may be less than the combination of local rates 
over the ports but not less than the rates applicable or avail- 
able on like property from and to the inland points via rail 
and water routes in connection with the Standard steamship 
lines plus the same differentials as those approved herein be- 
tween the all-rail and water rates on like property between 
the ports. It is also subject to the further provision that such 
rates shall not be so low as to produce less than the minimum 
ton-mile and car-mile earnings prescribed in condition 1 and 
to the further provision that rates from, to or between inter- 
mediate points shall be constructed on the same basis, shall not 
exceed the rates on like property from, to or between more 
distant points by more than 100 per cent, and shall in no case, 
exceed the lowest combination. 


Binders’ Board 


No. 25873, Davey Co. vs. N. & W. et al. By division 3. 
Rates, binders’ board, carloads, Downingtown, Pa. to Bristol, Va., 
unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 34 cents plus the author- 
ized emergency charge. Shipments were made betwen July 
6, 1932, and January 10, 1933. Reparation of $741.69 awarded. 


Wheat and Corn 


No. 25792, Lindsborg Milling & Elevator Co., Inc., vs. M. P. 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, wheat and corn, and 
products thereof, Hallville, Lindsborg, Freemont and Hilton, 
Kan., to Kansas City, Mo., not unreasonable or unduly prej- 
udicial. The complaint alleged the rates were unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial. Lawful rates for the future were requested. 


Sweet Potatoes 


No. 25782, J. G. Staton vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 3. 
Charges collected, carload, sweet potatoes, shipped April 7, 1932, 
Williamston, N. C., to Chicago, Ill., unreasonable to the extent 
that the basic charge of $279.27 exceeded $190.80, and that the 
emergency charge of $7.50 exceeded $3.47. Reparation of $92.50 
awarded. 

Flour and Mixed Feeds 


No. 25620, Rea-Patterson Milling Co. et al. vs. St. L.-S. F. 
et al. By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, wheat flour and mixed 
feeds, in less than carloads, shipped from Memphis, Tenn., to 
points in Alabama, since October 19, 1930, not proved unrea- 
sonable. 

Sheep 


No. 25459, Distributors’ Packing Co. et al. vs. G. N. et al., 
and No. 25426, J. G. Johnson, Inc., et al. vs. O.-W. R. & N. Co. 
et al. By division 4. Title complaint dismissed. Rates prior 
to January 25, 1932, sheep, in double-deck carloads, points in 
Oregon and California on the lines of the Southern Pacific mov- 
ing over interstate routes of that carrier to Los Angeles, 
Calif., not unreasonable. Rates, like traffic, embraced in No. 
25426, points in Oregon on the line of the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co. to South San Francisco, Calif., un- 
reasonable to the ext.nt they exceeded the distance rates pre- 
scribed for sheep and goats, in double-deck carloads, and cattle, 
in carloads, in Concho Livestock Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 178 I. 
C. C. 501, subject to a minimum of 23,000 pounds. Reparation 
awarded. 

Printing Paper 


No. 25394, Southern Ruralist Co., Inc., vs. Central of Georgia 
et al. By the Commission. Upon reconsideration, rate, print- 
ing paper, other than newsprint, Kimberly, Wis., to Atlanta, 
Ga., found unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 75.5 cents plus 
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the authorized emergency charge in the past, and for the fu. 
ture to the extent that it may exceed 60 cents. New rate to 
be established not later than June 16. Reparation awarded. 
In the former report, 196 I. C. C. 757, decided October 24, 1933, 
division 5 found that the assailed rate of 88 cents on printing 
paper, other than newsprint, had been, and for the future would 
be, unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded, or might ex. 
ceed, 79 cents. That rate was prescribed and reparation 
awarded. The rate of 79 cents is on file dated to become effec- 
tive May 4. That former report has been modified. Commis. 
sioner Farrell concurred in the rate for the future, but said 
he was unable to concur that a higher rate should be made the 
basis of reparation. Chairman Lee and Commissioners Ma- 
haffie and Miller noted a dissent. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 26286, Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and Pennroad Corporation. Providence Chamber of Commerce 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 26396, Chamber of Commerce of City of Newark, N. J., et al. 
vs. Pennsylvania. Mercur Corporation permitted to intervene. 


No. 26402. Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. Nor- 
folk Port-Traffic Commission permitted to intervene. 
No. 26408, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Texas 


Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 9701, S. A. U. & V. abandonment. Effective date of 
certificate of public convenience and necessity issued in this proceed- 
ing on January 13, 1934, is further extended to April 15, 1934. 

1. & S. 3892, Carload minimum weight on common brick in the 
south. Petition of respondents for reopening, reargument and recon- 
sideration by which postponement of the effective date of the order 
is sought, in so far as it requests postponement of the effective date 
of the order is denied. 

No. 13095, Anderson Lumber Co. vs. N. P. et al. Order of Janu- 
ary 24, 1924, is modified by eliminating therefrom the word ‘‘south- 
eastern’’ and proceeding is reopened for further hearing solely in re- 
spect of whether the rates which will become effective to south- 
eastern territory in accordance with the findings in I. & S. 3757, 
Building material in the south and southwest, will subJect Bayport 
to undue prejudice. 

No. 25908, D. S. Keefex et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. and No. 
22378, Romeo Stores Co. et al. vs. U. P. et al. Petition of complainants 
for consolidation of records denied and motion of complainants in No. 
25908 to strike from the files of the Commission the document entitled 
“Reply of complainants in No. 22378 to petition filed on January 6, 
1934, by complainants in No. 25908, seeking consolidation of the two 
cases” overruled, and proceedings are reopened for further hearing 
solely on the question of damage to the extent only that the parties 
seek reparation in each case on the same shipments. 

No. 26339, Application of I. C., C. of G., and H. D. Pollard as re- 
ceiver of C. of G., under section 5, paragraphs 9, 10 and 11 of the 
interstate commerce act, with reference to Ocean Steamship Co. of 
Savannah. Norfolk Port-Traffic Commission permitted to intervene. 

No. 21876, G. W. Capps et al. vs. N. S. et al., and cases grouped 
therewith. Petition of defendants for rehearing, reargument and re- 
consideration denied. 

No. 25184, George Thompson et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Order en- 
tered herein on January 19, 1934, which was by its terms made effec- 
tive on or before May 3, 1934, is modified to become effective on June 

1934, upon not less than 30 days’ notice instead of May 3, 1934. 


1, 
4 No. 21718, Hill Motor Car Co. vs. M. C. et al., and No. 24499, 


ySame vs. Same. Complainant’s petition and supplemental petition 
reargument and reconsideration, denied. 

No. 25069, Dawson Produce Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Petition of complainants for consideration by entire Commission 
on record as made, denied. 

No. 26374, Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Chicago Association of Commerce permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 18482, Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. A. & V. et al., No. 21962, 
and Sub. 2, Farmers Supply Co. et al. vs. M. P. et al., No, 22278, and 
Sub. Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Outlaw Trading Post, Inc., et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al., No. 23419, M. N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et 
al., and No. 23031, and Sub 1, Farmers Co-Operative Association et 
al. vs. A. V. I. et al. Petitions for reconsideration in No. 18482, for 
further hearing or reconsideration in Nos. 21962 and Sub. 2, for re- 
opening of Nos. 22278, 22278 (Sub. 1, 2 and 3), and 23419, for the pur- 
pose of determining the reasonableness of rates during the -_ prior 
to the effective date of the rates prescribed in No. 17000, part 13, 
salt, and determining the amount of damages, and for reopening, re- 
hearing, and reargument in Nos. 23031 and Sub. 1, denied. 

No. 24730, Kroehler Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Petition of complainants, contained in their exceptions to the proposed 
report, for setting aside of proposed report and granting further hear- 
ing to definitely clarify the conflicting evidence of the opposing com- 
mercial witnesses as to what articles are known “in the trade’’ as 
cotton goods, in the piece, denied, and motion of defendants to strike 
complainants’ exceptions to the proposed report overruled. 

No. 26057, Board of Commissioners Lake Charles Harbor & Ter- 
minal District vs. A. T. & N. et al. Complaint dismissed, the same 
being agreeable with complainant. 

No. 26286, Interstate Commerce Commission ys. Pennsylvania and 
Pennroad Corporation. City of Boston and Boston Port Authority per- 
mitted to intervene. 

o. 26281, A. N. Christenson et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
pire Oil & Refining Co. permitted to intervene. 


Em- 
SUSPENDED TARIFFS 
In I. and S. No. 3966, the Commission has suspended from 
March 17 until October 17, schedules in supplements Nos. 13 
and 14 to Oregon Short Line, I. C. C. No, 2548. The suspended 
schedules propose to discontinue the practice of the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad absorbing the switching charges of the 
Northern Pacific at Butte, Mont., in the so-called Lower Yards, 
on shipments originating at or destined to points on the Oregon 
Short Line, which would force the shippers to pay the switching 
charges, which are $6.75 per car on competitive traffic and 17 
cents per net ton on non-competitive traffic. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





STRAWBERRY EXPRESS RATES 


ROPOSED joint rates on strawberries over through express 

routes in which the Southeastern Express Co. would be the 

Proposed joint rates on strawberries over through express 
routes in which the Southeastern Express Co. would be the 
intermediate carrier, from producing points in Florida to des- 
tinations throughout the United States, are not, in the opinion 
of Examiner H. W. Archer, stated in a report in No. 26074, R. W. 
Burch, Inc., et al. vs. Railway Express Agency et al., supported 
by any showing of public necessity. Therefore he has recom- 
mended the dismissal of the complaint. 

In addition Examiner Archer has proposed that the Com- 
mission find that the complainants’ contention that because 
express rates are publishd from and to all points, such rates 
apply over all routes, despite the maintenance of unpublished 
“established routes” is repugnant to the long maintained prac- 
tice of the express business. 

The complaint alleged that the refusal of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., to join in through routes and joint rates with 
the Southeastern Express Co. for the transportation of straw- 
berries, in carloads, from all producing points in Florida to 
destinations throughout the United States resulted in unreason- 
able rates. The Commission was asked to require the establish- 
ment, in the public interest, of joint through rates, via Jack- 
sonville, Fla., over such routes as through express rates were 
now maintained by the Southeastern Express Co. from Jackson- 
ville proper. 

Briefly and in substance, Archer said, complainants sought 
to have the Southeastern made an intermediate carrier in the 
transportation of strawberries, in carloads, from points on the 
Railway Express Agency to destinations on the agency. Com- 
plainants contended, he said, that the spirit, if not the letter, 
of the Commission’s decisions in Southeastern Express Co. vs. 
American Railway Express Co., 78 I. C. C. 126, 81 I. C. C. 247, 
and Transportation of Strawberries by Express, 151 I. C. C. 
553 and 156 I. C. C. 4, was violated by the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., in its refusal to join the Southeastern in the 
through transportation to which reference has been made. 

The point most strongly urged, the examiner said, was that 
under the express-tariffs, excepting only the carload strawberry 
tariff, through routes were already open on all class traffic and 
on various commodities, for the reason that class rates were 
published between all points, and various commodity rates were 
in effect from and to specific points; and that the strawberry 
tariff was the only publication that carried a definite routing 
restriction. 

The examiner pointed out that all tariffs, including the 
strawberry tariff, were governed by the express classification, 
which said that shippers, in writing, might route shipments “by 
way of such established routes and transfer points as they may 
desire.” He said there was no way to find out what were “es- 
tablished routes” except through the testimony of a Railway 
Express Agency employe who was offered as a witness for the 
complainant. Examiner Archer said he had to rely in this case 
on the statements of that witness and the fact that the Com- 
mission had never required the establishment of through routes 
in connection with carload traffic that would involve the South- 
eastern as an intermediate carrier. He said the characteristics 
of express traffic were unique and peculiar to that service. The 
mere fact that a rate might be published between named points 
did not void, he added, the “established routes” maintained by 
custom or contract and as reflected in the routing provision car- 
ried in the express classification. He said that no showing of 
need, reasonable cause, or public interest in behalf of through 
routes and joint rates had been made. The only shipper-witness 
who appeared, Archer said, testified that present service, on 
the whole, was prompt, safe and satisfactory and that he had 
no complaint to make of the service at the present time, 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Hogs 


No. 25682, Bragg, Millsaps & Blackwell vs. L. & A. et al. 
By Examiner F. A. Clifford. Recommends finding rates, hogs, 
White and Huttig, Ark., Jonesville, Sicily Island, Riverton, 
Vaughn and Frogmore, La., to Birmingham, Ala., were, are and 
for the future will be unreasonable to extent they exceeded 52 
cents, in single-deck carloads, and 45 cents, in double-deck car- 





loads, from Frogmore, Jonesville, Sicily Island, Vaughn and 
White, and 53 cents, in single-deck carloads, and 46 cents in 
double-deck carloads, from Riverton and Huttig, and reparation. 


Horses and Mules 


No. 25572, C. B. Team Mule Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
Examiner George M. Curtis. Proposes Commission find rates, 
horses and mules, Wichita and Union Stock Yards, Kan., to 
various destinations in Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ken- 
tucky and Virginia, following Patterson vs. A. G. S., 197 I. C. C. 
591, were not unreasonable, but that they are and for the future 
will be unreasonable to the extent they exceed or may exceed 
rates, subject to a minimum of 23,000 pounds, made by the 
use of 115 per cent of the scale prescribed on fat cattle in Live- 
stock-Western District Rates, 176 I. C. C. 1, 190 I. C. C, 611, 
in the manner prescribed in said reports, or the fourth-class 
rates prescribed in the eastern class rate revision, as the case 
may be, for the distances from Wichita, Kans., to the east-bank 
Mississippi or south-bank Ohio River crossings, plus the scale, 
progressively extended where necessary, approved on horses 
and mules in Livestock Southern Territory Rates, 171 I, C. C. 
721, from the east bank or south bank river crossings, applied 
in the manner approved in said report, shipment which the 
shipper does not direct shall be moved into market stock- 
yards at the river crossings to be subject to proportional rates, 
except in central territory, arrived at by deducting from the 
western rates 4 cents, but no rate to be thus reduced below 
17 cents, and from the southern rates 4 cents, but no rate to be 
thus reduced below 16 cents. 


Grain 


No. 25791, California Milling Corporation et al. vs. L. A. & 
S. L. et al. By Examiner C. E. Stiles. Dismissal proposed. 
Charge assessed at Los Angeles, Calif., for second or subsequent 
stops of cars of grain for inspection found applicable and not 
unreasonable. Finding without prejudice to any different con- 
clusion that may be reached in the reopened Hoch-Smith grain 
case, 

Waste Paper 

No. 26161, Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Bush Terminal 
Railroad Co. et al. By Examiner David T. Copenhafer. Dis- 
missal proposed. Rates, waste paper and scrap pulpboard, 
Brooklyn, Long Island City, Maspeth and New York, N. Y., 
Jersey City and Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, 
Md., to Big Island, Va., proposed to be found not unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. Complainant sought rates both for the 
past and future on the basis of 22.5 per cent of the correspond- 
ing first class rate, minimum 30,000 pounds. 


Farm Drain Tile 


No. 24011, Columbus Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. B. & C. et al. 
By Examiner Charles W. Berry. Upon further hearing, amount 
of reparation due complainant on shipments, farm drain tile, 
Daisy, Tenn., and articles on the uniform brick list and com- 
mon brick from Columbus, Ga., to destinations in Florida penin- 
sula under findings in original report, Dickey Clay Manufactur- 
ing Co. vs. A. B. & C., 185 I. C. C. 639, determined. 


Coal Reparation 

No. 23338, Fieldale Mills et al. vs. N. & W. By Examiner 
W. R. Brennan. Upon further hearing, amounts of reparation 
due complainants under the rates, bituminous coal, mines in 
West Virginia on the N. & W. to Fieldale, Va., found unreason- 
able in the prior report, 192 I. C. C. 471, determined to have 
been $3,428.98 to the Fieldale Mills and $12,175.48 to the Caro- 
lina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co. 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 26001, Genera] Chemical Co. vs. N. & W. By Examiner 
W. R. Brennan. Rate, bituminous coal, mines in Pocahontas dis- 
trict of West Virginia to Pulaski, Va., proposed to be found 
unreasonable prior to March 18, 1933, to extent it exceeded 
$1.80 a net ton. Reparation of $248.44 proposed. 


Butter, Etc. 


No. 24021, Cultra Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., and a sub. number, 
Ralph Hurst & Co. et al. vs. Same, No. 24560, Metz Packing Co. 
et al. vs. Same, and No. 24130, Salina Chamber of Commerce et 
al. vs. Same. By Examiner G, 0. Basham. Dismissal proposed. 
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Rates, butter, eggs and dressed and live poultry, in straight and 
mixed carloads, points in Kansas and Colorado to destinations 
in official territory proposed to be found not unreasonable. In 
the title complaint filed October 31, 1930, it was alleged that 
the rates were and are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to 
the complainant and unduly preferential of its competitors in 
Oklahoma, Texas, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and other states. New rates and reparation were sought. 


Grapes 

No. 26139, Mid-West Fruit Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. By 
Examiner Harold W. Brown. Carload rate, grapes, Steelville, 
Mo., to Pipestone, Minn., applied on a carload shipped August 
31, 1929, proposed to be found unreasonable, but not otherwise 
unlawful, to extent it exceeded 98.5 cents. Reparation of $30.47 
proposed. 

Green Salted Hides 


No. 26047, Hans Rees’ Sons, Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. By Ex- 
aminer L. B. Dunn. Dismissal proposed. Rates, green salted 
hides, various points in official territory to Asheville, N. C., 
changed on shipments moving between December 31, 1930, and 
January 14, 1932, proposed to be found applicable. 


Wool and Mohair Reparation 


No. 20703, Boston Wool Trade Association et al. vs. A. & R. 
et al. By Examiner J. P. McGrath. Recommends reparation 
under the prior findings as supplemented in this report. In 
172 I. C. C. 435, reparation was awarded on wool and mohair 


from certain portions of western territory to Boston, Mass., and- 


north Atlantic ports south thereof and from points on narrow- 
gage lines to Pacific coast terminals. Further hearing was held 
to determine amounts of reparation due. The examiner dealt 
with questions as to computing distances for determination of 
reparation and contentions of claimants for reparation as to 
application of the findings. As to rates from points on the 
Nevada-California-Oregon Railway to San Francisco, he recom- 
mended that the Commission find them, after November 20, 
1928, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 55 per cent of 
corresponding first-class rates established on that date, in 
absence of request for further hearing by defendants. Parties 
entitled to reparation determined. 


Lath 


No. 26231, J. H. O’Melia Lumber Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. 
et al. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Carload shipments, lath, 
Luggerville, Wis., to Marquette, Mich., proposed to be found to 
have been misrouted by the Soo Line; that the rate over the 
route which the shipment should have used was 17 cents. A 
rate of 27.5 cents, applicable over the route of movement, was 
applied. Reparation of $212.64 proposed, 


Liquefied Chlorine Gas 


No. 26180, Vulcan Detinning Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. By 
Examiner T, Nattalin. Rate, liquefied chlorine gas, in tank cars, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Neville Island, Pa., proposed to be found 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 36 cents on ship- 
ments made between December 7, 1931, and February 3, 1932. 
Reparation proposed. 


Well-Boring Outfits, Etc. 


No. 20285, Cranfill Brothers Drilling Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. and No. 26204, E. W. Jones Drilling Co. et al. vs. 
Same, By Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
four carloads, well-boring outfits and/or oil-well supplies, Pampa, 
Tex., to Shawnee, Okla., reconsigned to Seminole, Okla., be- 
tween December 28, 1926, and January 1, 1927, not unreasonable. 


Iron and Steel 


No. 25823, Denver Steel & Iron Works Co. et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. By Examiner W. B. Wilbur. Dismissal proposed. 
Through combination rates, structural iron and steel, eastern 
defined territories, including Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Buffalo, 
N. Y., to destinations in Colorado, with privilege of fabrica- 
tion in transit at Denver, Colo., not proved unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Reparation and new rates were sought. 


Potatoes 


No. 26165, Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
Examiner John J. Crowley. Rates, potatoes, carloads, origins 
in southern South Carolina and southeastern Georgia to Detroit, 
Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, Battle Creek, Saginaw, Jackson and 
Lansing, Mich., proposed to be found to have been and to be unrea- 
sonable but not otherwise unlawful to the extent they exceeded, 
all-rail rates based upon 32 per cent of first class rates approved 
on the so-called Q-1 formula of the southern class rate revision; 
and that the rates from river landings in South Carolina were 
and are unreasonable but not otherwise unlawful to the extent 
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they exceeded 32 per cent of the first-class rail rates plus the 
present rate differences in excess of rates from the respective 
connecting rail points. Reparation proposed for Taylor Produce 
Co. 

Switching Charges 


No. 25351, California Packing Corporation vs. A. T. & S$. F 
and two sub-numbers, Same vs. Western Pacific and Same ys. 
Southern Pacific. By Examiner Leo J. Flynn. Dismissal pro- 
posed. Failure of defendants to absorb the entire amount of the 
State Belt Railroad’s switching charges for the movement of 
loaded cars to and from plants of the complainant and inter. 
veners in San Francisco, Calif., proposed to be found to be in 
accordance with the defendants’ applicable tariff items and not 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 


Coal 


No. 26168, Alamo Coal Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner C. J. Peterson. Rates, coal, Trinidad, Walsenburg and 
Canon City groups in Colorado to destinations in New Mexico on 
the Santa Fe, not unreasonable. Intrastate rates, coal, from 
the Waldo and Gallup groups in New Mexico to the same destina- 
tions not shown to have been unduly preferential of those groups 
and of intrastate traffic therefrom or unduly prejudicial to com- 
plainant or to interstate traffic from the Trinidad, Walsenburg, 
and Canon City groups in Colorado. Intrastate rates, on lump, 
nut and slack coal, from the Raton group to the destinations 
hereinbefore mentioned to the extent that they are lower by 
more than 15 cents and 40 cents than the interstate rates con- 
temporaneously maintained from the Trinidad and Walsenburg 
groups respectively, result and will result in undue preference 
of producers of coal in the Raton group and of interstate traffic 
and undue prejudice to complainants producing coal in the 
Trinidad and Walsenburg groups and to interstate traffic. The 
examiner said that such preference and prejudice could and 
should be removed by the establishment, from the Raton groups, 
of rates on lump coal on a basis no lower than 15 cents and 40 
cents less than the present interstate rates from the Trinidad 
and Walsenburg groups respectively and of rates on nut and slack 
coal on a basis no lower than 15 cents and 40 cents less than 
the contemporaneous interstate rates from the Trinidad and 
Walsenburg groups. 

Bulk Fertilizer 


No. 26232, Swift & Co. vs. T. & N. O. By Examiner T. Leo 
Haden. Rate, fertilizer, in bulk, carloads, Harvey, La., to Hous- 
ton, Tex., proposed to be found unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded or might exceed the rate contemporaneously applicable 
on fertilizer in bags, barrels or boxes. New rate and reparation 
proposed. 

Wood Flour 


No. 26159, Bakelite Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
Examiner Thurston B. Johnston. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
wood flour, carloads, West Allis, Wis., manufactured from lum- 
ber originating at Bend, Ore., and destined to South Bound 
Brook, N. J., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plainant, the examiner said, sought the inclusion of wood flour 
in the list of articles taking the lumber rates as carried in the 
eastbound transcontinental tariffs to South Bound Brook with 
the privilege of milling in transit at West Allis, which would 
result in the application of the Bend lumber rate to South Bound 
Brook. Generally, the examiner said, class rates applied on this 
commodity in Official territory. 


Cantaloupes and Melons 


No. 25550, American Fruit Growers, Inc., et al. vs. A. & R. 
et al. By Examiner Leo J. Flynn. Dismissal proposed. Rates 
and minimum weight applicable, cantaloupes and melons, all 
kinds (except watermelons), in carloads, and class rates from 
the Salt River Valley district in Arizona to destinations in east- 
ern transcontinental territories proposed to be found not un- 
reasonable. 


Wooden Box Shooks, Etc. 


No. 26009, Decatur Box & Basket Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & N. 
By Examiner John McChord. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
wooden box shooks, veneer hoops, basket stock, egg case ma- 
terial, egg cases, knocked down, and box material, carloads, 
Decatur, Ala., to various points in the United States proposed 
to be found not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Complaint 
was that the rates were unreasonable and as compared with 
rates from points in Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Virginia, Texas and Missouri, unduly 
prejudicial. New rates and reparation were sought, the repa- 
ration being claimed on shipments from Decatur between Jan- 
uary 15 and February 13, 1931. 

No. 26181, Louisiana Oil Refining Corporation vs. Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe et al. By Examiner J. O. Cassidy. Dismissal 
proposed, Rates, refined petroleum products, carloads, in the 
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period between September 10 and December 15, 1931, between 
Shreveport, La., and points in east Texas, within a radius of 
250 miles of Shreveport, proposed to be found unduly prejudicial 
to complainant but not otherwise unlawful. Reparation proposed 
to be denied on the ground that the complainant had not proved 
damage. In the period mentioned rates within Texas, on account 
of changes made by the railroads to meet truck competition, 
were lower than between Shreveport and points in Texas. Ex- 
aminer Cassidy said the undue prejudice was removed on De- 
cember 15, 1931, by the making of rates between Shreveport 
and points in Texas on the same scale as used in making the 
rates within Texas. 
Cotton Factory Sweepings, Etc. 


No. 25458, Granite Cordage Co. et al. vs. Southern et al., and 
a sub-number, Same vs. A. & W. P. et al. By Examiner David 
T. Copenhafer. Dismissal of title complaint proposed. Rates, 
cotton factory sweepings and cotton card strippings, carloads 
and less than carloads, points in South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and Mississippi to Hickory and Granite Falls, 
N. C., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful except that the 
rates from Grantville, Ga., prior to April 4, 1931, were unreason- 
able. The unreasonableness, the examiner said, consisted of the 
failure of the defendants to establish and apply rates of 38 
cents in carloads and 47.5 cents in less than carloads, from 
Grantville, Ga., to Hickory, and of 38.5 cents in carloads and 
48.5 cents in less than carloads to Granite Falls prior to April 
4, 1931. Reparation proposed. 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 25816, Anderson Brothers & Foster et al. vs. Alabama 
Central et al. and a sub-number, Borden Southern Co. vs. L. & 
N. et al. By Examiner C. W. Griffin. Rates, bituminous coal, 
mines in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and Alabama to points 
in Tennessee, proposed to be found unreasonable in some in- 
stances and not unreasonable in others. New rates and repara- 
tion proposed. In the title case the destinations were Columbia, 
Pulaski, Iron City and Leoma, Tenn. In the sub-number the 
rates assailed were from Whitwell and other points in Tennes- 
see on the N. C. & St. L. taking the same rates as Whitwell to 
Columbia, Lewisburg and Fayetteville, Tenn., and from Black 
Diamond and other points in western Kentucky on the L. & N. 
to Columbia, Pulaski and Lewisburg. Substitutes for the pres- 
ent rates, proposed to be found unreasonable, are shown in 
an appendix, not herein reproduced. Typical rates proposed 
by the examiner, it is believed, are those to Columbia. They 
are $1.85 on mines from the western Kentucky district on the 
L. & N. and Illinois Central, the latter being from group 1; 
$2.03 from groups 4, 11, and 12 on the Southern Railway in the 
Alabama district; a like rate from groups 2, 3 and 4 on the 
St. L.-S. F. in Alabama; and $2.99 from group 14 on the Southern 
in the Kentucky-Tennessee-Virginia district. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


Amendment of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation act 
with respect to loans to railroads is provided in a bill (S. 3085) 
introduced by Senator Fletcher, of Florida, reflecting recom- 
mendations of the corporation. The proposed legislation follows: 


Sec. 4. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as amended 
(U. S. C., Supp. VII, title 15, ch. 14), is further amended by inserting 
after section 5a thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 5b. Notwithstanding any other provision of law— 

*(1) The maturity of drafts or bills of exchange which may be 
accepted by the Corporation under section 5a of this act, and the 
period for which the Corporation may make loans or advances under 
section 201 (c) and 201 (d) of the Emergency Relief and Construction 
Act of 1932, as amended, and under section 5 of this act, may be five 
years, or any shorter period, from February 1, 1935: Provided, That 
in respect of loans or advances under such section 5 to railroads, rail- 
Ways and receivers or trustees thereof, the Corporation may require 
as a condition of making any such loan or advance for a period longer 
than three years that such arrangements be made for the reduction 
or amortization of the indebtedness of the railroad or railway, either 
in whole or in part, as may be approved by the Corporation after the 
prior approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“(2) The Corporation may at any time, or from time to time, ex- 
tend, or consent to the extension of, the time of payment of any loans 
or advance made by it, through renewal, substitution of new obliga- 
tions, or otherwise, but the time for such payment shall not be ex- 
tended beyond five years from February 1, 1935: Provided, That the 
time of payment of loans or advances to railroads, railways, and re- 
ceivers or trustees thereof, shall not be so extended except with the 
prior approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and, in the 
case of a loan to a railroad or railway, with the prior certification of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that the railroad or railway is 
not in need of financial reorganization in the public interest. 

““(3) In connection with the reorganization under section 77 of the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act, approved July 1, 1898, as amended, or with 
receivership proceedings in a Federal court or courts, of any railroad 
or railway indebted to the Corporation, or of any railroad or railway 
the receivers or trustees of which are indebted to the Corporation, 
the Corporation may, with the prior approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, adjust or compromise its claim against such rail- 
road or railway, or any such receiver or trustee, by accepting, in con- 
nection with any such reorganization or receivership proceedings and 
in exchange for securities or any part thereof then held, new securities 
Which may have such terms as to interest, maturity, and otherwise 
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as may be approved by the Corporation, or part cash and part new 
securities so approved: Provided, That any such adjustment or com- 
promise shall not be made on less favorable terms than those provided 
in the reorganization of the railroad or railway for holders of claims 
of the same class and rank as the claim of the Corporation.” 


Public Works Administrator Ickes has signed a contract 
with the Erie Railroad Co. for a loan of $2,671,000 to be used 
to purchase rail and fastenings and rebuild 750 freight cars. 
The Erie will buy 32,121 tons of rail, costing $1,164,000, and 
fastenings costing $884,000. The balance of the loan, $623,000, 
will be spent for rebuilding the freight cars. This is the second 
loan contract with the Erie to be signed by Administrator Ickes, 
the first covering a loan of $11,282,000 to be used for purchasing 
3,775 new freight cars and 133 new passenger train cars. 

The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10360, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. public works im- 
provement, has approved the railroad’s plan for maintenance and 
equipment to be financed with a loan of $4,666,000 from the 
PWA. In its report the Commission said: 


The proposed maintenance and equipment will consist of the pur- 
chase by the applicant of 20 steam locomotives and 5 oil-electric loco- 
motives at an approximate cost of $2,000,000 and $400,000, respectively, 
and 500 fifty-ton steel hopper cars at an estimated cost of $1,300,000; 
and the reconstruction by the applicant in its own shops of 986 
wooden-sheathed box cars into steel box cars, and of 20 road en- 
gines into modern drill or switch engines at an approximate cost, re- 
spectively, of $666,000 and $300,000. The total cost of the equipment 
purchased will be approximately $3,700,000, and that of the recon- 
struction about $966,000, making the entire cost approximately $4,- 
666,000. * * * 

In a letter received March 3, 1934, from the vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, protest is 
made against ‘‘approval of a loan’’ for the purchase of additional oil- 
electric locomotives on the ground that the applicant’s steam loco- 
motives are adequate for its service and that the installation of the 
oil-electric locomotives will result in the furlough of firemen and en- 
gineers. The protest has been given due consideration. We consider 
that it raises a question bearing upon the propriety of making the 
loan, which is not for our determination. Our function here is only 
to determine the desirability of the change in motive power as an im- 
provement of transportation facilities. 


In Finance No. 10353, Erie Railroad Co. public works im- 
provement, the Commission, by division 4, has approved as 
desirable for the improvement of transportation facilities mainte- 
nance estimated to cost $2,672,310.71 to be financed with loan 
of $2,671,000 from PWA. The Erie proposes to spend $2,048,- 
498.21 for rail and other track material and $623,812.50 for a 
conversion of 750 drop-bottom gondola cars into self-clearing 
hopper cars. The report also embraces Finance No. 10361. 


In Finance No. 10266, the Commission, by division 4, in a 
supplemental report, has approved as desirable for the improve- 
ment of transportation facilities acquisition by the Midland Con- 
tinental Railroad of an oil-electric locomotive at a cost of 
$52,000 to be financed in part with PWA loan of $40,000. 


In Finance No. 10402, the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Co. asks approval of expenditure of not to exceed 
$2,300,000 for purchase of passenger train equipment to be 
financed with PWA loan. Equipment consists of 50 coaches, 
2 trailer cars and 2 units equipped with Diesel-electric motive 
power. In Finance No. 10403, the New Haven asks authority 
to issue equipment trust certificates covering the loan for the 
equipment. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., in Finance No. 10400, 
asks authority to issue $3,000,000 of 4 per cent collateral notes 
to the PWA, the proceeds to be used for repair of equipment, 
and $1,000,000 of 4 per cent equipment trust certificates to 
the PWA for a loan for financing in part additional railroad 
equipment, consisting of 820 fifty-ton steel gondola cars, and to 
pledge securities for the $3,000,000 of collateral notes as well 
as for $1,500,000 of such notes, authority to issue which was 
asked in Finance No. 10359. 


In Finance No. 10290, the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, in a supplemental application, amends previous application 
of December 27, 1933, by applying for authority to issue not 
exceeding $4,800,000 of notes to the PWA. 

The PWA loan of $3,820,000 allotted to the Great Northern 
Railway, announced by Administrator Ickes (see Traffic World, 
March 17), will be used for the following purposes: 


1. $501,500 will be used for a bank widening and ballasting pro- 
gram. The management of the company estimates that $463,000 of 
the total cost of this program will go to pay its track forces and 
$38,500 will be spent for materials. 

2. $1,150,700 will be used for creosoting and laying 1,106,525 
cross ties. Creosoting the ties will cost, it is estimated $763,500, and 
the company’s track forces will be paid $387,200 for laying them. 

3. $122,200 will be used to pay the company’s track forces for 
laying the rail and fastenings to be purchased with the PWA loan 
of $1,305,000 which the Great Northern has applied for. 

4. $70,000 will be used for repairing an ore dock in Superior, 
Wisconsin. Of this, $30,000 will be paid to labor and $40,000 will be 
needed for materials. 

5. $28,000 will be spent for renewing three bridges, of which ap- 
proximately $12,000 will go for labor and $16,000 for materials. 

6. $45,000 will be spent to construct a second story on the com- 
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pany’s mail and express handling building at Minneapolis, of which 
approximately $12,000 will go to labor and $33,000 for materials. 

7. $75,000 will be spent for miscellaneous right of way improve- 
ment work, of which about $70,000 will be paid to company employes 
and the balance spent for materials, andes 

8. $669,500 will be spent to make classified repairs to 316 locomo- 
tives. It is estimated that $409,500 of this will be paid to company 
men employed in shops and roundhouses at various points. 

New boilers will be installed in five engines in the Superior, Wis- 
consin, shops. It is estimated that this job will cost $45,500, of 
which $28,000 will be paid in wages to men working in the Superior 
shops and $17,500 spent for materials. 

9. $674,000 is to be spent for repairing 6,374 freight cars, of which 
$329,000 will be paid to the company’s shop employes at St. Paul 
and St. Cloud, Minnesota; Superior, Wisconsin; Havre and Great Falls, 
Montana; and Hillyard and Delta, Washington. The balance of $345,- 
000 will be spent for materials which will create employment in many 
states, 

10. $484,000 will be spent for reconditioning and rebuilding 138 
passenger train cars, of which $258,000 will be paid to employes of 
the company’s Jackson Street shops in St. Paul where the work will 
be done, and $212,000 spent for materials. The remaining $14,000 will 
go to employes of the Pullman Company who will install air condi- 
tioning apparatus in 6 dining cars. 

The loan of $75,000 to the Fort Smith & Western will create 
57,000 man-hours of employment for that company’s maintenance of 
way and shop men in Oklahoma. They will repair 170 freight cars, 
lay 30,000 new ties and fill open timber trestles with dirt to make 
embankments. Approximately $42,000 out of the $75,000 allotment will 
be paid to the company’s employes and $33,000 spent for the materials 
they will use. The largest item in the list of material is $18,000 for 
30,000 cross ties. 


Administrator Ickes also announced that the Great Northern 
had applied for a loan of $1,305,000 from the blanket allotment 
previously set aside to finance purchases of rails and fastenings 
by a number of roads which were not named when the allotment 
was made. The Great Northern will purchase 20,000 tons of 
rail, 7,900 tons of plates, joints and bolts and a quantity of 
other steel items used for track laying with the loan of $1,350,- 
000, which will be charged against the blanket allotment already 
made for rail purchases. 

Administrator Ickes announced that he had signed a con- 
tract with the Boston & Maine Railroad Co. for a loan of $2,230,- 
000 which would enable that company to purchase $2,009,500 
worth of rails and fastenings and pay its maintenance of way 
men $221,500 this summer for laying them. This is the second 
loan contract with the Boston & Maine to be signed by Admin- 
istrator Ickes. A previously signed contract calls for a loan 
of $910,000 to be used for repairing locomotives and cars. A 
third contract covering a loan of approximately $2,628,000 to 
the Boston & Maine for the purpose of purchasing new equip- 
ment is in process of preparation. 

The Great Northern Railway Co. in Finance No. 10396, has 
applied for approval of the Commission of expenditures for 
maintenance and other work to be done with loans aggregating 
$5,125,000 from the PWA. 


In Finance No. 10411, the Grand Trunk Western Railroad 
Co. has asked approval of expenditure of $250,000 for the pur- 
chase of railroad steel rails, fastenings and accessories to be 
financed with PWA loan. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 9541. Supplemental application by Northern Central 
Railway Co. for authority to reduce interest rate on $1,200,000 of its 
general and refunding mortgage gold bonds, series A, from 5 per cent 
to 4% per cent per annum, effective March 1, 1934, and by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. for appropriate modification of order in this 
docket to the end that present authority to assume obligation and 
liability as lessee may apply to said bonds with the change in in- 
— rate and for a supplemental order authorizing it to sell the 

onds. 

Finance No. 10398. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road Co. asks authority to assume obligation and liability in respect 
of $2,155,000 of Milwaukee & Northern Railroad Co. first mortgage 
bonds and of $5,092,000 of Milwaukee & Northern Railroad Co. con- 
solidated mortgage bonds. These bonds will mature June 1, 1934. 
The bonds are secured by liens upon a part of applicant’s railroad 
system. Applicant said because of prevailing business and market 
conditions it was not in a position to provide in the usual manner for 
the maturity of these bonds, and that it had, accordingly, requested 
the bondholders to consent to a plan for the extension of such bonds 
under which the maturity would be extended, without impairment of 
lien to June 1, 1939. The extended bonds will continue to bear 4% per 
cent interest per annum and in addition bondholders assenting to the 
plan, within the prescribed period, will receive payment in cash of 
$50 each $1,000 bond, representing payment in advance of additional in- 
terest at the rate of 1 per cent per annum for the period of such 
extension. This cash payment in effect is equivalent to placing the 
bonds on an interest basis of 5.66 per cent. The company will ex- 
pressly assume the payment, in lawful money of the United States, 
of the principal of the bonds at their extended maturity and of in- 
terest on the bonds during the period of extension. 

Finance No. 10399. Alabama & North Western Railroad Co. asks 
authority to abandon its line of railroad from Pine Hill to Sweetwater, 
Ala., 21 miles. The principal traffic over the line has been forest 
products and the sawmills upon which the railroad depended upon its 
revenue to exist have ceased operation and have been dismantled. 
Truck transportation serves the territory. 

Finance No. 10410. Chicago & North Western Railway Co. asks 
authority to pledge as collateral security for short term loans, $9,580,- 
000 first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series E; $4,190,000 
general mortgage 4% per cent bonds; $8,228,000 first and refunding 
mortgage 4% per cent bonds, series C; and $2,044,000 first and re- 
funding mortgage 4% per cent bonds, series D. Applicant said of the 
first and refunding bonds, series E, $7,725,000 had not yet been issued 
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but that application for authority to issue was pending in Finance 
No. 10189; that $1,646,000 of the $9,580,000 of bonds, séries E, were now 
pledged with Kuhn, Loeb & Co. as collateral security for short term 
loan maturing October 13, 1934, and $209,000 of said bonds were now 
held in applicant’s treasury pledged; that $4,190,000 of general mort- 
gage 41% per cent bonds and the $8,228,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage 4% per cent bonds were now likewise pledged with Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. as collateral security for notes maturing October 13, 1934; 
and that $2,044,000 of first and refunding mortgage 4% per cent bonds, 
series D, were now likewise pledged with Kuhn, Loeb & Co. for the 
same purpose. Applicant said its estimated cash receipts and expen- 
ditures up to and including’ January 1, 1935, were such that it 
would require funds in addition to those to be derived from its rail- 
way operations and other sources of ordinary income, with which to 
meet interest payments on its funded debt, maturing installments of 
principal on equipment trusts, maturing short term loans, and the two 
following issues of underlying bonds which would mature January 1, 
1935; $528,000 of Minnesota & South Dakota Railway Co. first mort- 
gage bonds and $3,900,000 of Iowa, Minnesota & Northwestern Rail- 
way Co. first mortgage bonds. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 6724, authorizing the Twin Branch 
Railroad Company to issue not exceeding $52,500 of capital stock to be 
sold at not less than par and the proceeds used to pay for applicant’s 
railroad or to discharge indebtedness incurred for that purpose, 
approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10295, permitting George R. 
Sykes, as trustee of the Minarets & Western Railway Company, Ltd., 
to abandon, as to interstate and foreign commerce, (a) the entire 
railroad of said company, and (b) operation under trackage rights 
over a line of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, all in Fresno 
and Madera counties, Calif., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10315, permitting the Western 
Maryland Railway Company to abandon a branch line of railroad in 
York county, Pa., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10329, permitting the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Company to abandon part of a branch line 
of railroad in Jefferson County, Ala., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10272, authorizing Norman S. Pit- 
cairn and Frank C. Nicodemus, Jr., receivers of the Wabash Rail- 
way Company to issue $1,481,000 of receivers’ certificates to evidence a 
loan of like amount from the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works, approved. 


UNION PACIFIC ABANDONMENT 


Approval of a plan for abandonment of lines and exchange 
of trackage rights made by the Union Pacific and the Santa Fe 
has been recommended by Examiner J. S. Prichard, in Finance 
No. 10060, Union Pacific Railroad Co. abandonment, operation, 
etc. The Union Pacific applied for permsision to abandon that 
part of its Leavenworth-Western branch extending from Knox, 
to Clay Center, Kan., a distance of a little more than 143 miles; 
to abandon all of its Belleville branch, extending from Lawrence- 
burg to Belleville, Kan., a distance of 17.15 miles; to abandon 
that part of its Junction City branch extending from Clay Cen- 
ter to Concordia, a distance of 35.81 miles; for authority to 
operate under trackage rights over the lines of the A. T. & 
S. F., from Miltonvale to Concordia, Kan., a distance of 20.6 
miles; and to construct a connecting track 800 feet long at or 
near Concordia to facilitate the proposed operation. 

An operating arrangement between the Union Pacific and 
Santa Fe, part of the arrangement, allows the Union Pacific 
to operate under trackage rights between Miltonvale and Con- 
cordia. In exchange for that privilege, the Union Pacific grants 
to the Santa Fe the privilege of operating under trackage rights 
over the Union Pacific’s line between Abilene and Salina, Kan., 
a distance of approximately 23 miles. 

The parts of lines mentioned in the report were treated by 
the examiner as the Leavenworth-Western branch. The Union 
Pacific, he said, viewed the situation on that branch as to traffic 
as entirely hopeless. The examiner said there was undisputed 
evidence that the use of motor vehicles in preference to the rail- 
road was general throughout the territory tributary to the 
branches. 


BURLINGTON ABANDONMENT 


A certificate permitting the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co. to abandon a branch line from Yutan to the end 
of track near Allis, Neb., 4.87 miles, has been issued by the 
Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 10169, Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad Co. abandonment. Objections were made 
to the proposed abandonment. The Commission said the branch 
“already has been abandoned by shippers,” and that there was 
ho present need for the service. 


R. C. C. REPAYMENT 


The Railroad Credit Corporation, which has been in liquida- 
tion since June 1, 1933, will, on April 30, 1934, repay approxi- 
mately $700,000 to participating railroads, according to an an- 
nouncement by President E. G. Buckland. This repayment, 
which was authorized by the board of directors, amounts to 1 
per cent of the contribution made by carriers to the pool ad- 
ministered by the corporation and will bring the total distribu- 
tions to about $9,500,000 or 13 per cent. At this time, the out- 
standing loans made by the corporation to the carriers aggre- 
gate $66,319,344, 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Supreme Court of New Jersey.) That express company 
delivered pay roll to customer at 8:20 a. m. instead of 12:30 p. 
m., as required by contract, held not to show causal connection 
between robbery which immediately followed and breach of con- 
tract so as to authorize recovery of loss from express company. 
(Nite Kraft Corporation vs. United States Trucking Corporation, 
170 Atl. Rep. 812). 
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Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 








(Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit.) Where charter 
party provided that charterer should load, store and trim cargo 
at its expense under master’s supervision, and vessel was loaded 
during absence of master, for whom mate was acting, owner was 
liable to charterer for expense and loss due to delay necessi- 
tated by partial unloading and retrimming. (Mobile, Miami & 
Gulf S. S. Co. vs. Lake Giltedge S. S. Co., 68 Fed. Rep. (2nd) 370). 

Charterer held entitled to off hire due to partial unloading 
and retrimming necessitated by overloading of vessel under 
mate’s direction.—Ibid. 


BANKRUPTCY COURT HAS POWER 


The Supreme Court of the United States, on March 19, in 
No. 19, original ex parte, in the matter of L. W. Baldwin and 
Guy A. Thompson, trustees, et al., denied the application of the 
trustees of the Missouri Pacific, the Houston North Shore Rail- 
way Co. and the Beaumont, Sour Lake & Southern, for a writ 
of mandamus directing the federal court of the southern dis- 
trict of Texas to assume jurisdiction for the removal of a suit 
in a Texas state court to federal court, on the ground that the 
bankruptcy court in the eastern district of Missouri had the 
power to deal with the matter. In an opinion written by Justice 
Brandeis, the court said the petitioners were entitled to re- 
moval but that it was not necessary to have a writ of man- 
damus for the removal of the suit.. 

The suit was brought by Tyrrell-Garth Investment Co. 
alleging that it owned the fee title of part of the land on which 
the Houston North Shore, an interurban railroad, had its tracks; 
that the failure of the Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western to 
operate it had caused the grant of the easement to lapse and 
that it was entitled to recover the land and damages in the 
sum of $150,000. On that showing of facts the highest court 
said the bankruptcy éourt had jurisdiction to cause removal and 
take whatever other steps might be necessary to protect the 
estate in the hands of the trustees. 


PENNSYLVANIA CLAYTON LAW CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, March 19, in No. 
361, Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company et al., on appeal from the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the third circuit, announced that, by an equally divided 
court, it had affirmed the decree of the lower court in what is 
known as the Pennsylvania Clayton anti-trust law case. The 
entry on the court’s minute book reads: 

“Per curiam: Decree affirmed by an equally divided court. 
Mr. Justice Roberts took no part in the consideration or decision 
of this case.” 

The decision means that the purchases of the capital stock 
of the Wabash and the Lehigh Valley directly by the Pennsyl- 
vania company, subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. do 
hot contravene the provisions of the Clayton anti-trust law. The 
opinion of the Circuit Court of Appeals, which, in litigation to 
enjoin an order of the Commission requiring a purchaser of 
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stock to divest himself of it, is the court of first instance, stands 
as the law of the land on that subject. Inability of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to command a majority of its mem- 
bers, one way or another, leaves the opinion of the lower court 
stand as the opinion of the highest court. 

In this case the lower court held that there was no compe- 
tent evidence that the acquisition of the stock might lessen 
the competition among the three railroads and that the pur- 
chase was solely for investment, purchases for investment ex- 
empting such transactions from the prohibition of the Clayton 
statute. (See Traffic World, June 24, 1933, p. 1257.) 

The Commission ordered the divestment on May 9, 1929, in 
connection with a report in 169 I. C. C. 618. The case was 
argued in the Supreme Court on February 7 and 8, 1934. It was 
reargued on March 12 and 13, 1934, on the meaning of the 
words “solely for investment.” The decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals is reported in 66 Fed. (2nd) 37. 


CARRIER EXPENDITURES 


Without indicating what facts or allegations of fact had 
caused it to do so, the Commission, in No. 26425, in the matter 
of expenditures by Class I steam railroads, has entered upon a 
general investigation into and concerning the payments, by 
Class I carriers, for what might be called outside services, in 
amounts of $5,000 or more a year, in 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933. 
It has directed a questionnaire to the president, receivers, or 
trustees of such railroads requiring him or them to prepare 
a special report supplying the information, under oath, and 
forward it to Secretary McGinty, not later than May 25, 1934. 

Suggestions or intimations made after the issuance of the 
papers instituting the investigation and calling for information, 
were to the effect that reports had come to the Commission 
that some carriers, in the years mentioned, had made expendi- 
tures for services subject to criticisms such as had been made 
on account of bonuses paid to executive officers for supposed 
services notwithstanding the fact that they had received hand- 
some salaries. 

Only payments for “services of any character whatsoever, 
not representing the construction or physical operation of the 
railroad” are to be reported. A form is attached to the ques- 
tionnaire sent to the president of a carrier, its receivers, or 
trustees. It requires information as to the form of payments, 
whether salary, fee, commission, expense or other form to be 
disclosed. The questionnaire for direction to such officials says, 
“It will be noted that this report covers a longer period of 
years and has a lower limit of expenditure than appear in sched- 
ule 563 in the 1933 annual report form.” The questionnaire sent 
to the executive officials, except the tabular report form and 
note about the length of the report, follows: 


Please prepare a special report supplying the information called 
for below, which must be submitted under oath and forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission not later than 
May 25, 1934. 


Report of payments for the years ended December 31, 1930, 1931, 
1932 and 1933, amounting in the aggregate in any of the years named 
to $5,000 or more, which were made by the carrier or on the car- 
rier’s behalf by any holding company, subsidiary, or affiliated com- 


pany, or any other corporation, partnership, firm, or individual, to 
any corporation, partnership, firm, or individual not classified as a 
Steam railroad employe in Monthly Reports of Employes, Service 
and Compensation to the Commission, for or in connection with, 


services of any character whatsoever not representing the construc- 
tion or physical operation of the railroad, including, among others, 
accounting, advertising, educational activities, engineering, entertain- 
ment, financial, legal, solicitation and valuation, performed for your 
company. The information should be compiled in the form indicated 
below, the amount paid for each particular service being shown sep- 
arately. Expenditures for services which may not be embraced in 
the classes specifically named above should be shown, with appro- 
priate designation to indicate their nature. Payments under contracts 
for construction or repair work or for engineering services in connec- 
tion with such contracts should not be reported. If any of the 
payments were made for but not by respondent, that fact should be 
shown in footnotes. 

The order instituting the investigation except the purely formal 
part requiring service of the order on all those concerned follows: 

The matter of certain expenditures, amounting in the aggregate 
to $5,000 or more per annum, by steam railroads and receivers or 
trustees thereof, being under consideration: 

It is ordered, That the Commission, upon its own motion, enter 
upon a general investigation into and concerning the payments, 
amounting in the aggregate to $5,000 or more per annum, made dur- 
ing the years ended December 31, 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933, by Class 
I steam railroads subject to the interstate commerce act, and receiv- 
ers or trustees thereof, or on their behalf, by any holding company, 
subsidiary, or affiliated company, or any other corporation, partner- 
ship, firm, or individual, to any corporation, partnership, firm, or 
individual not classified as a steam railroad employe in Monthly 
Reports of Employes, Service and Compensation to the Commission, 
for, or in connection with, services of any character whatsoever per- 
formed for the railroads not representing the construction or physical 
operation of the railroad, including, among others, accounting, adver- 
tising, educational activities, engineering, entertainment, financial, 
legal, solicitation and valuation. 

It is further ordered, That each Class I steam railroad subject 
to the interstate commerce act, and receiver or trustee thereof, fur- 
nish this Commission with the information called for in the ques- 
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tionnaire appended hereto and made a part hereof, not later than 
the 25th day of May, 1934. 


OLDS COMPANY NOT GUILTY 


Secretary McGinty, of the Commission, has announced that 
the Commission has been advised that, on retrial in the case of 
United States vs. Olds Motor Works before District Judge Tuttle 
at Detroit, Mich., the jury returned a verdict of not guilty on all 
counts, charging irregularities in connection with Rule 34 of 
the Consolidated Classification which resulted in alleged viola- 
tions of the Elkins act. At the former trial, said the secretary, 
a verdict of guilty on all counts was returned but later the 
defendant’s motion for a new trial was granted. The case was 
handled for the Commission by Attorneys Burt L. Smelker and 
Daniel H. Kunkel. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


Finance Nos. 3197 and 5104, construction of line by Waco, Beau- 
mont, Trinity & Sabine. Applicant asks the Commission to extend 
the time for completion of the extensions of the railroad from April 
1, 1934, to April 1, 1937, a period of three years. 

No. 25363, S. Smith Coal Co. vs. Erie et al. Defendants and inter- 
veners N. Y. C. ask for reargument and reconsideration of this case. 

No. 25695, Carolina Shippers’ Association, Inc., et al. vs. A. C. L. 
et al. Utilities Commission of the State of North Carolina (success- 
sors to State of North Carolina Corporation Commission), interveners, 
ask reopening of these proceedings for reargument and reconsideration 
by the full Commission as petitioned for by complainants in their 
petition dated February 27, 1934. 

No. 12622, Continental Paper Co. vs. Director General et al. N. 
Y. S. & W., one of the defendants herein, asks for vacation of the 
order in this proceeding so as to permit the cancelation of tariff 
I. C. C. 3045 naming the proportional rate of 5 cents applicable on 
waste paper, carloads, from Little Ferry, N. J., to Bogota, N. J. 

No. 26360, Chamber of Commerce of Rome, Ga., et al. vs. South- 
ern et al. Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis asks the Commission to 
consolidate this case for hearing, brief and argument at the same 
time and place as the proceedings in I, C. C. Docket No. 17000, part 

Finance No. 9040, New Iberia & Northern construction. Applicant, 
in a third petition, asks for further postponement until December 31, 
1934, of date now fixed for completion of extension of line considered 
in this proceeding, and by order dated September 25, 1933, postponed 
to April 1, 1934. 

No, 23823, Gypsum Association et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. C. B. 
46, mr Ganct Ee er, a. eM. PF. e@ 8. 5. x. C..& 
N. W. and U. P., certain of defendants herein, ask for reopening, for 
rehearing, reargument and reconsideration, on the sole question of the 
level of the rates on plaster board from Ft. Dodge, Ia., to destina- 
tions in W. T. L. Zones II and III and Sub-zone III. 

No. 19693, Hugo Strauss Packing Co., Inc., vs. A. & V. et al. De- 
fendants ask vacation, annulment and setting aside of order entered 
therein in 155 I. C. C. 183 on April 30, 1929. 

No. 24840 and Sub. 1, East Tennessee Sand & Gravel Co. vs. 
Southern et al. State Corporation Commission of Virginia, intervener, 
asks for further hearing and/or reconsideration of the decision and 
order of division 5. 

No. 25727, Seatrain Lines, Inc., vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Complainant 
asks for the submission of interrogatories to defendants and the re- 
quirement of a special report from defendants and interrogatories. 


SOUTHERN PORT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Arguments were made before the Commission March 19 
and the following day on the almost perennial question of the 
relationship, if any, of rates on export and import traffic via 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports, to and from Central and Western 
Trunk Line territories and to and from north Atlantic and Cana- 
dian ports. The discussion revolved around the proposals put 
forward by the two antagonistic sets of carriers, each backed by 
some shippers, in I. and S. No. 3718, export and import rates 
to and from southern ports, and I. and S. No. 3870, seeds, Chi- 
cago to Gulf ports for export. 

In a broad way of speaking, the southern lines asked to be 
allowed to make rates without limitations, except such as they 
themselves proposed, with the northern carriers required to join 
in such rates. Specifically they proposed typical joint rates from 
that part of central territory east of the Monon Railroad from 
Chicago to Cincinnati on the basis of rates from that territory 
to the north Atlantic and Canadian ports with the Baltimore- 
Cincinnati rates as minima. Their proposal would put the 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports on an equality with the north 
Atlantic and Canadian ports in the territory west of a line 
through Lima and Fostoria, O., to Sandusky, O., with rates east 
of that line to the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line a little higher to the 
southern than to the northern ports. 

Northern lines, interested in carrying to the north Atlantic 
and Canadian ports, proposed cancellation of joint rates so that 
the southern ports, from the territory in question, would be on 
the domestic basis, which, in southern territory, mile for mile, 
is higher than in official territory. 

In a proposed report Examiner Harris Fleming recom- 
mended that the Commission require joint rates on a basis cre- 
ated by a limitation that the earnings should not be less than 
five mills a ton-mile, ten cents a car-mile, that they would not 
apply over routes more than 115 per cent of the short lines and 
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would not be less than 50 per cent of the domestic rates at the 
highest rated intermediate points. 

In behalf of the southern carriers it was argued that the 
shippers in the eastern part of central territory were entitled 
to use the southern ports on an equality with the northern ports 
and that the southern carriers, in order to obtain added busi- 
ness, were entitled to make rates as low as the northern line 
were offering the shippers to the north Atlantic ports in the 
United States and in Canada. The northern lines objected to 
being required to join in rates to the south, pointing out, among 
other things, the long hauls to the southern ports and the fact 
that the level of domestic rates in southern territory was much 
higher than in official territory. The southern lines said that, 
even assuming that the Commission could make a third section 
order notwithstanding the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Galveston-New Orleans port case, an undue prejudice order 
would do them no good. They pointed out that the northern 
lines could obey such an order by breaking the joint rates to 
the Canadian ports. That, the southern lines said, might send 
more traffic to the northern ports of the United States, but 
would not give the south Atlantic and Gulf ports an opportunity 
to compete for it. 

When the point was raised by Commissioner Mahaffie that 
shippers and not ports were to be considered, Charles Clark, 
one of the attorneys for the southern railroads, said that ship- 
pers were in this case supporting southern railroads. R. A. 
Ellison of the Hooven & Allison Co., he said, had asked for time 
in which to present the views of that shipper.. 

Time for a discussion of the points involved in the two sus- 
pension cases was allotted to J. T. Quisenberry, Henry Thurtell 
and Charles Clark for the southern carriers; Edgar Moulton, 
New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau; F.. C. Hillyer, south Atlantic 
and Florida ports; E. H. Burgess, eastern trunk lines; W. W. 
McCoubrey, Boston Port Authority; Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., Port of 
New York Authority and International Paper Co.; S. H. Wil- 
liams, Philadelphia commercial organizations; Charles R. Seal, 
Baltimore Association of Commerce, and R. A. Ellison, Hooven 
& Allison Co. 

After the program showing the names of those who were 
to argue the case was made up the name of E. L. Beach was 
added to the list of those speaking for the northern lines. 

While the arguments revolved mainly around the rates 
from that part of central territory east of the Monon line, the 
proposals with respect to rates to southern and Gulf ports 
covered zones in the western part of central territory, Illinois 
territory and western trunk line territory, the rates from the 
eastern part of central territory being the ones most hotly 
contested, the interest of the trunk lines being centered on 
them. 

The southern lines contended, among other things, that 
in their proposals they were but undertaking to reestablish 
the basis brought into existence by the Todd-Knott award of 
1908, which they said had been broken in 1920. 

Eastern lines also contended that this case, in effect, was 
a retrial of Export and Import Rates, 169 I. C. C. 13, a fourth 
section case involving the rates in question in this proceeding 
with the southern lines asking for relief from the long and 
short haul part of the fourth section. The eastern lines, as a 
substitute for the rates they proposed to cancel, presented 
a modification of the rates they proposed in the fourth section 
proceeding as the minimum of what they would voluntarily 
accept. Their proposal was based on the class rate structure, 
the resulting rates to be governed by the official classification. 
They claimed that the rates they proposed as substitutes for 
the ones marked for cancellation were less than reasonable 
maxima. They said the rates proposed by the southern lines 
were unjustly and unreasonably low when compared with the 
domestic rates or when contrasted with the export and import 
rates through the north Atlantic ports and absolutely unwar- 
in the light of changed conditions since the Todd-Knott 
award. 


RAIL SALARY REDUCTIONS 


Reductions in salaries of officers of railroads that borrowed 
money from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation made as 
the result of the corporation requiring readjustment in the sal- 
ary lists, total $606,000, according to Chairman Jones, of the cor- 


poration. All the borrowing companies have revised their sal- 
aries. Out of a total of approximately 65 roads that have bor- 
rowed from the corporation, the salaries of officers of approx- 
imately 20 roads were found to be reasonable, in the opinion of 
the RFC, and no changes were made as to them. No fixed rule 
was followed in making the readjustments, each road being 
dealt with separately. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 
_ I. & S. 3958 (first supplemental order)—Hollow building tile, In- 
one Mr Chicago, Ill., set for hearing at Chicago, March 24, was 
cancelled. 
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MERCHANDISE HANDLING PLAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A plan for the handling of merchandise, with consolidation 
of rail less-than-carload, express, and forwarder traffic by pool- 
ing all rail merchandise services into two competing merchan- 
dise agencies, each operating throughout the United States, has 
been submitted by Coordinator Eastman to the railroad regional 
committees. The plan was made by the coordinator’s section of 
transportation service of which J. R. Turney is the director and 
Walter Bockstahler is an assistant. 

The coordinator said he had in no way endeavored to con- 
trol or influence the conclusions reached by the section. Having 
knowledge of the study that had already been given to the 
subject, Mr. Eastman expressed the belief that the regional 
coordinating committees should be able to report to him definitely 
on this matter not later than June 1. He added that he should 
expect such a report from the committees within that time. 

The recommendations are based on the conclusions of fact, 
among others, that the rail carriers had lost the bulk of the 
available merchandise traffic and that rail less-than-carload and 
rail express traffic in 1932 failed to earn a full proportion of 
total operating expenses and taxes by approximately $80,000,000 
but earned approximately $107,000,000 in excess of the out-of- 
pocket cost of providing the service. The proposed service 
would be from door to door, by means of a coordinated rail and 
motor vehicle system of transportation, under a simplified rate 
structure with reduced rates. 

In his letter transmitting the report, Mr. Eastman said the 
term “merchandise” embraced all property transported by car- 
riers except milk, property shipped in carload lots and property 
transported by pipe line; that the carriers whose operations 
were covered by the report included railroads, express com- 
panies, forwarders, water carriers and highway carriers; and 
was in three parts. The first part, he said, contained a sum- 
mary of the relevant facts, the second was a brief diagnosis of 
the conditions shown by the survey to require correction, and 
of the causes which produced those conditions, together with 
an indication of the general nature of the remedy which must 
be applied. The third part, he said, outlined definitely the pos- 
sible remedy. After saying he had in no way endeavored to 
control or influence the conclusions reached and that great 
credit was due to Mr. Turney, his assistants and a committee 
composed of the president of the Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
the vice-presidents of three railroads and his three regional 
traffic assistants who worked on the report, Mr. Eastman said: 


I am quite willing to assume responsibility for the statement of 
facts in the report, because I know that they have been checked 
and rechecked in every possible way. Some of them are necessarily 
based on estimates or assumptions which may later, as recorded 
statistics become available, prove to be somewhat in error; but I 
do not believe that the margin of error will be great. 

So far as the remedy is concerned which the third section of 
the report presents, I trust that it will be received in the spirit in 
which it is offered by the section of transportation service. After 
all of the stuly which the section has given to this problem, it would 
have failed in its duty if it had_ stopped with the presentation of 
conditions requiring correction, without suggesting any definite means 
of remedy. The remedy outlined is presented with no thought that 
it is necessarily the final word on the subject, but in the belief that 
it will be helpful in arriving at the ultimate solution. 

It would be most unfortunate if the railroads should regard the 
report, or any of it, as an indictment of railroad management, and 
direct their thought to the preparation of a brief in defense. The 
conditions which exist are not presented by way of criticism, but 
as conditions which cannot be dealt with successfully by the indi- 
vidual railroad managements and which now require collective con- 
sideration and action. The need for such treatment has been precipi- 
tated by the very recent developments in the transportation field. 
The report is not concerned with criticism or blame, if, indeed, there 
is any to be assigned.- Its objective is the correction of conditions 
which require correction, and it is immaterial whether correction is 
obtained by the particular means suggested or by some other means.. 
It is upon this same objective that I hope that the thought of the 
railroad industry will concentrate, instead of upon the preparation 
of an answer to an assumed indictment. 

_ Permit me to emphasize, however, the thought that the correc- 
tion of these conditions requires collective action on the part of the 
railroads. I am thoroughly persuaded that they cannot be cor- 
rected without introduction of the principle of pooling. THis mer- 
chandise traffic cannot be successfully handled on an individual rail- 
road basis. The essence of any solution of the problem must be con- 
centration and simplification, as opposed to diffusion and complexity, 
and there is no way to attain these ends other than to handle the 
traffic collectively on a basis which probably must be nation-wide. 
A further essential, I believe, is coordination of the different forms 
of transport, and the use of each in its proper economic sphere. 
Merchandise traffic cannot be handled, as it should be handled, by 
the railroads alone or by the trucks alone. Both methods of trans- 
port must be employed and linked together in proper coordination. 

The report discusses the rate situation, and suggests a new 
method of making rates for this merchandise traffic. I realize that 
as coordinator I have no control over rates, and that any new system 
of rates which may be created must receive the approval of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, after appropriate investigation and 
consideration, before it can be adopted. However, it is evident that 
rates are an integral and highly important part of the problem, and 
that no discussion of existing conditions would be complete which 
neglected this phase of the Situation. I regard it as certain that 
the system of merchandise rates must be greatly simplified, as the 
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express rates were simplified by the Commission 20 years ago, and 
that many of the present rates must be reduced. The plan sug- 
gested in the report is worthy of careful consideration. I am not 
committed to it, and still less is the Commission committed to it. 
All interested parties must have their day in court, if they so desire, 
before a change can be made. This matter of rates, however, is 
an essential part of the problem and cannot be overlooked or dis- 
regarded. 

As you Know, Section 7 (a) of the Emergency Act makes it the 
“duty of the regional coordinating committees and the coordinator 
to give reasonable notice to, and to confer with, the appropriate 
regional labor committee or committees upon the subject matter 
prior to taking any action or issuing any order which will affect the 
interest of the employes, and to afford the said labor committee or 
committees reasonable opportunity to present views upon said con- 
templated action or order.”’ 

I strongly urge the regional coordinating committees to bring the 
railroad employes into consultation on this matter early in its con- 
sideration. It calls for wise forethought and insight into the future 
on the part both of the managements and of the employes. I wish 
very much to make this point as clear as I am able to make it, for 
it is of the utmost importance to all concerned. We are here dealing 
with a branch of railroad service which is in a decline, a decline which 
set in long before the present depression. The shrinkage in this traffic 
has been intensified by the depression, but is largely independent of 
it. Unless something is done to change conditions which now exist, this 
decline will continue. The best possible service must be furnished at 
the lowest possible cost. It is essential that rates be reduced on much 
of the traffic. With such changes, there is excellent prospect that the 
traffic will increase very materially in volume, for under present busi- 
ness methods, merchandise traffic (i. e., traffic in small lots) is more 
important than ever before. Without such changes, the traffic will 
continue to fall off, after a temporary pick-up as general business con- 
ditions improve. 

It is the aim of the report which I am herewith submitting, to dis- 
close the reasons for the decline and to point the way to the changes 
which are necessary. These changes will involve some displacement 
of labor for a time, but they will open the door to a gain in traffic 
for the future which will add to employment. The employes cannot 
wisely confine their attention to the immediate present without thought 
of the morrow. On the other hand, the managements cannot wisely 
disregard the suffering which present displacement of men will cause. 
The economies which will be realized, even allowing for rate reduc- 
tions, and the traffic which will be gained will provide a means of 
alleviating this distress. I believe most sincerely that there is op- 
portunity for adjustment of this matter to mutual advantage, if it is 
approached by both sides in the right spirit and with an understand- 
ing of the things which are at stake. It is for this reason that I 
strongly urge early consultation and conference. 

Having knowledge of the study which has already been made of 
this merchandise traffic and which is reflected in the report herewith 
submitted, and of the extent to which it has already been given con- 
sideration by officers of railroads, express companies, and car-for- 
warding companies, I believe that the regional coordinating commit- 
tees should be able to report back to me definitely on this matter not 
later than June 1, 1934, and I shall expect such a report within that 
time. 

Synopsis of Report 


A synopsis of the report, the report being based on a survey 
of conditions as indicated by statistics of 1932 operations, made 
by Director Turney, as to facts, follows: 


1. Rail carriers have lost the bulk of the available merchandise 
traffic which they formerly handled. 

2. The loss of rail merchandise traffic is due to correctable inutil- 
ity: (1) in service with respect to overall speed, completeness, con- 
venience and safety—and (2) in tariffs with respect to complex classi- 
fications and rate schedules, rigorous packing requirements, cartage, 
— rates as well as to rate level which in some cases is too 
high. 

3. Highway freight carriers are operating at a small but inadequate 
profit above costs. 

4. Freight forwarders are operating at a profit to themselves and 
to the railroads which they patronize. Their operations are efficient 
and advantageous to some shippers but are detrimental to competing 
rail carriers and conducive to rate demoralization. 

5. Rail L. C. L. and rail express traffic in 1932 failed to earn a full 
proportion of total operating expenses and taxes by approximately 
$80,000,000 but earned approximately $107,000,000 in excess of the out- 
of-pocket cost of providing the service. 

6. Economies in rail merchandise transportation which appear pos- 
sible through integration of traffics organizations, facilities and service 
and modernization of service, tariffs and operative methods aggregate 
over $100,000,000 per year. 

7. As now conducted highway transportation of merchandise is 
relatively more economical than rail transportation for all distances. 
Realization of the potential improvements in rail service and methods 
would make rail transportation generally the more economical for 
distances over 150 miles. Highway transportation for distances under 
75 miles would continue to be the more economical. 


Remedies 


The report stated that remedies for present conditions in 
the field of merchandise traffic should be designed to reduce 
waste and prevent uneconomic handling of traffic by integrating 
services, modernizing operations and tariffs, and coordinating 
transportation instrumentalities. It said the following recom- 
mendations were intended to accomplish that objective: 


Recommendation 1: Consolidate rail L. C. L., express and for- 
warder traffics and pool all rail merchandise services into two com- 
peting merchandise agencies, each operating throughout the United 
States, of comparable traffic and financial strength, owned by_ the 
railroad companies which respectively serve them, and operated by 
an independent management in which the public is represented, under 
contracts encouraging direct and economical routing but protecting 
the revenues of each participating carrier. 

This proposal means the adoption for merchandise of the present 
express plan of pooling, by simply combining rail L. C. L., freight for- 
warder and rail express services. It provides for complete integration 
of all rail merchandise services and would eliminate much of the 
waste revealed by the Survey. The plan, moreover, is safeguarded 
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against several real objections from a carrier as well as a public 
standpoint which would apply against adoption of the present express 
arrangement without change. These objections are: 

(a) Protection of the public against virtual monopolies of mer- 
chandise transportation; ; 

(b) Wasteful methods of routing required by the present express 
contract; 

(c) Adequate protection of the revenues, gross and net, of the 
individual carriers participating in the pool. 


Preservation of Competition 


The present express pool constitutes a monopoly of that particular 
traffic in all sections of the country, except in the southern district, 
where there is competition between the Railway Express Agency and 
the Southeastern Express Company. A number of shippers complain 
of the express monopoly and its effect upon service and rates. Upon 
the other hand, those of the southern district are generally satisfied 
with the conditions which have resulted from the competition there 
existing. Competition within reasonable limits encourages initiative 
and efficiency. Its greatest evil is the tendency to encourage extrava- 
gance and unnecessary duplication of service. A detailed examina- 
tion car by car of the merchandise traffic in 1932 indicates two 
joint merchandise agencies, each operating throughout the conti- 
nental United States, would require few if any more car miles of 
transportation than would be the case with one agency. Two agencies 
would incur additional costs of administration and selling of not 
over $10,000,000. This is a relatively small price to pay for the 
benefits in service which would accrue from a vigorous and healthy, 
though restrained, competition, particularly since it might be largely 
offset by increased efficiency upon the part of the rival agencies. 


Public Representation 


Public interest, however, would not be fully protected by the 
establishment of two competing agencies. There should be a direct 
and effective check against the contingency of agreements between 
two agencies tending to restrict competition or impair service. For 
this reason representatives of the public chosen by the federal Co- 
ordinator of transportation or by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should directly and continuously participate in the management 
of each agency, with veto powers over acts tending unduly to create 
waste, to restrict competition or impair service. 


Routing of Traffic 


Since the present express contract pools the traffic upon a gross 
revenue basis and requires an ‘‘equitable distribution”’ of traffic, it 
produces unnecessary duplication of express transportation. If the 
same basis were applied to all merchandise traffic it would make im- 
possible potential operating economies, which integration is de- 
signed to accomplish. The agencies instead of being forbidden to 
use instrumentalities, other than rail, which might perform a su- 
perior or more economical service, should be required to use such 
instrumentalities, and instead of being obligated to divide the traffic 
in gross among proprietary carriers, should concentrate and handle 
it by the most direct and efficient routes and methods. The explicit 
provisions of the present contracts which require the agencies to 
distribute the traffic among proprietary carriers should be elimi- 
nated and the agency should be left free to transact its business 
in the manner most serviceable and profitable to it as an inde- 
pendent unit. 


Distribution of Profits 


The handling of express or merchandise traffic by the agency 
in the manner just suggested would be fraught with hazard to indi- 
vidual carriers unless means be found to safeguard their interests. 
This can be done by compensating the carrier over whose route the 
traffic is handled by a sum which approximates the rail line’s bare 
out-of-pocket expense in handling the traffic. Thus, the carrier 
which handled the traffic would be in no better or worse position 
than one which did not handle it. Net profits of the agency should 
be distributed among the proprietary lines, not in accordance with 
the traffic handled, as is provided under the present express con- 
tract, but in accordance with the volume of the merchandise and 
express revenues, respectively, handled by the individual carriers 
during a fair pre-contract test period. This method of pooling 
would remove the financial urge upon the part of carriers to inter- 
fere with the routing and handling of merchandise traffic, and at 
the same time insure that each carrier would receive the net profits 
of the traffic in substantially the same proportions as it formerly 
received gross revenues. 

If the traffic of all railroads were pooled in to a single agency 
and the profits distributed” upon the basis of the traffic contributed 
by each carrier to the pool, there would be no chance of prejudice 
to any individual carrier. However, with two competing pools set 
up operating over different groups of rail carriers, prejudice to indi- 
vidual railroads might arise unless care be exercised in the compo- 
sition of the pools. This is true because with two agencies conti- 
nental in scope, the expense of interchange would and should be 
avoided by limiting joint routes to movements between two local 
points each served by a different agency. The volume of traffic, 
therefore, which each agency would be likely to handle would be 
limited by the volume of merchandise originated by the carriers 
constituting the pool. In determining the composition of the pools 
the following are desiderata: 

(1) Grouping of the railroads into pools in such a manner that 
each railroad will share in the total net profits of all merchandise 
in a ratio equivalent to its share of the total merchandise revenues 
during a fair pre-contract test period. 

a. A minimum disturbance in the present flow of merchandise 
traffic. 

(3) Pools or agencies of comparable financial and traffic orig- 
inating strength and service capacity. 

(4) Pools which conform as far as possible to the final consoli- 
dation plan of the Interstate Commerce Commission, so that if and 
when that plan should be consummated a reorganization of the pools 
will not be required, on the one hand, and the pools will not interfere 
with the consummation of the plan, upon the other. 


Acquisition of Forwarders 


Consolidated freight forwarding was made possible by the mul- 
tiple rail L. C. L. rate structure and the resultant spread between 
carload and less than carload rates. The business has grown to 
large proportions within recent years, because the forwarders gave 
the shippers improved service and, in many cases, substantially re- 
duced charges, and also provided a means by which carriers could 
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indirectly revise their L. C. L. rates to meet conditions which could 
be met directly only with great hazard to their carload revenues, 

The close margin upon which the forwarder of necessity operates, 
has resulted in the development of practices and methods of opera- 
tion in many cases superior to comparable operations of rail agencies. 
The same necessity has developed efficient organizations of spe- 
cialists in merchandise transportation. The benefits to shippers in 
improved service and lower rates as well as these improved meth- 
ods and this strained personnel ought to be retained. This should be 
done by acquisition, upon fair and reasonable terms, of the forwarders’ 
business by the new merchandise agencies and a direct readjustment 
of merchandise rates. 

On the other hand, not only does trafficking in transportation 
rates at a profit constitute an unnecessary burden upon transporta- 
tion, but forwarding, because of the restricted areas in which it can 
be profitably practiced, has resulted in discriminations between ship- 
pers, commodities and localities contrary to the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the Interstate Commerce Act. After consolidation with 
the new agencies, continuance of the practice should be made im- 
possible by being made unprofitable through necessary adjustments 
of less than carload and carload rates. 


Modernization of Service 


Recommendation 2. Collect and deliver merchandise at the 
patrons’ door and transport it in shock-proof equipment and at over- 
all speeds of at least 20 miles per hour. 


Collection and Delivery 


Completeness is an essential element in transportation, and col- 
lection and delivery service, and cannot and should not be restricted 
to a so-called trucking area. The economies in facilities, in station 
location, in physical handling methods, as well as in time, can be 
fully realized only when the service is for practical purposes uni- 
versal. An “optional’’ system of collection and delivery requiring 
separation, flooring and warehousing of the merchandise, or a part 
of it, allowance or other forms of rebates, tends to destroy the bene- 
fits of the service, which should be operated as an integral part of the 
transportation service. At any point served by two or more com- 
peting agencies, collection and delivery service should be integrated 
into a single service operated jointly for the account of all merchan- 
dise carriers at that point. 

Billing 


The present complexity and expense of L. C. L. billing are due partly 
to the necessity for maintaining records for interline settlements, and 
partly to the practice of meticulously matching shipping papers and lad- 
ing en route. The simplest form of billing is that of the parcel post serv- 
ice which, except in the case of insured or registered parcels, amounts 
to practically no billing at all. The express agencies have made 
commendable progress in simplifying and reducing the cost of bill- 
ing. The billing to be used with integration of trailies can be further 
simplified by the adoption of a single bill system and the elimination 
of all checking, recording and listing en route, the ultimate goal 
being a system approaching in simplicity and economy that which 
is now used in handling parcel post. 


Equipment 


Rail equipment for the handling of merchandise should be mod- 
ernized. For the present the express and baggage car equipment 
is sufficiently shock-proof and capable of sufficient speed for merchan- 
dise service, although the excessive tare weight and deficiency in 
potential cubical capacity, dimerisions considered, tend to make it 
obsolete. Temporarily, box cars can be made reasonably serviceable 
for transportation of merchandise by the installation of non-harmonic 
springs, improved high speed brakes and wheels. As the present 
equipment, express and freight, wears out, it should be replaced with 
light shock-proof equipment primarily designed for merchandise 
service. This equipment should include containers, truck bodies and 
other units interchangeable between the chassis of rail and highway 
vehicles, 

Speed 


The rail transportation of merchandise, exclusive of the inci- 
dental concentration and distribution services, should be limited to 
movement between concentration points in carload quantities. Mer- 
chandise should be delivered over night for at least all distances 
under 350 miles, by the second morning for distances within 900 
miles, third morning within 1,500 miles, fourth morning within 2,100 
miles, fifth morning within 2,700 miles, and sixth morning within 
3,300 miles. These schedules, of course, are subject to such modific- 
eation in different territories as conditions justify. The bulk of the 
merchandise can be moved upon freight trains within the require- 
ments of these schedules. For instance, while a second morning 
delivery for a distance of 900 miles (from New York to Chicago, 
for illustration) would require an over-all speed of 25 miles an hour, 
yet second morning delivery from New York to Cleveland (550 miles) 
or Detroit (621 miles), would require an average over-all speed of 
less than 20 miles per hour. 

Merchandise requiring expedited service (over 35 miles per hour) 
should be handled on limited passenger trains between points where 
such trains operate, which would enable second morning delivery 
within 1,500 miles, third morning delivery within 2,500 miles, and 
fourth morning delivery within 3,400 miles. The fastest express time 
now made between the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts is fourth morn- 
ing. The expedited service should be differentiated from ordinary 
service by the actual speed attained, rather than by the type of 
train upon which the goods are transported. 


Modernization of Tariffs 


Recommendation 3: Simplify classification, liberalize packing 
requirements and adapt the express system of charges to all mer- 
chandise traffic by substituting for present scales a scale based upon 
cost plus a fair profit. 

Necessity. Present conditions of disservice in the field of mer- 
chandise transportation can not be corrected without a radical re- 
vision of the system of charges, out of which such conditions have 
arisen. The revision should have three clearly defined objectives. 
First, to make tariffs simple and intelligible to anyone however un- 
familiar he may be with the subject; second, to eliminate all pro- 
visions which unnecessarily add to the shipper’s cost in preparing 
his goods for transportation; and third, to provide a system of 
charges which, while returning to the carrier its full cost and fair 
profit, will make it unprofitable for anyone to traffic in carrier rates 
and for one carrier agency to engage in transportation which can be 
more economically performed by another. , 

Classification. The express classification is a classification of ex- 
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ceptions. All articles are given a single merchandise rating regard- 
less Of value, except a relatively few articles (principally food and 
drinks) which are classified second-class, 75% of first-class; and a 
negligible number of articles rated third-class which move at pound- 
age rates regardless of distance. In addition, a few specifically named 
light, bulky or fragile articles are rated in multiples of the first-class 
rate. This structure should be modified by classifying in the standard 
class all articles of merchandise (without naming them) except: 

(1) Specifically named heavy articles grouped in the second class. 


(2) Specifically named very heavy articles grouped in the third 
class. 

This would mean one standard class and two limited classes or 
groups of exceptions. These three classes should be utilized to make 
any necessary differentiation in rates between territories. 


Packing. The present packing requirements of the express agency 
should be liberalized so far as consistent with the principle that pack- 
ing requirements should be sufficient and only sufficient to withstand 
the ordinary and incidental shocks of transportation. 


Charges. The present system of express rates should be applied 
to all merchandise, revised in the following particulars: 

(1) The distance between express blocks should be measured in 
degrees of latitude and/or longitude instead of in miles. This will then 
make it possible to determine the rates between two points by com- 
puting the difference of their latitudes and longitudes, thereby elimi- 
nating the necessity for station directories, point to point rates, etc. 


(2) The scale of rates should be based upon full operating cost 
and taxes plus a fair profit for both line and terminal operations. The 
charges so designed should make unprofitable the handling of mer- 
chandise by highway for distances in excess of 150 miles, and the 
handling of merchandise by rail for distances under 75 miles. This 
basic scale should be converted into rates for the three classes de- 
scribed, having due regard, in the construction of such scales, for 
differences in cost arising because of density (weight per cubic foot) 
of articles within the class, and also because of transportation con- 
ditions in different territories. 

(3) Special charges independent of the transportation rate struc- 
ture should be made for custodian service, C service, split 
deliveries, messenger service for the protection of valuable articles, 
and also for aggregation of small parcels into quantity lot shipments. 

(4) The charge for expedited service hereinbefore described should 
be upon a basis of approximately twice the standard rate. 


(5) The provisions of the express tariffs for released valuation 
should be reduced and made applicable to all merchandise traffic. 
The reduction in cost due to the elimination of this liability should 
be considered in fixing the basic scale. 

(6) Tariffs for transportation of merchandise should contain in one 
document the classification, packing requirements and the specific 
rates for each degree of latitude and longitude, and should also show 
the latitude and longitude of all cities and towns. 


Coordination 


Recommendation 4: Coordinate rail and highway transportation by 
contract, joint rates, lease or ownership, so that merchandise will be 
concentrated at and distributed from a limited number of key concen- 
tration stations by highway and moved between such stations by rail 
in car lots. 

Instrumentalities. Rail and highway are naturally supplemental to 
rather than competitive with one another. The fields in which, from 
the standpoint of service and economy of operation, One is superior to 
the other, barely overlap. There is a large amount of traffic now 
moving by highway which can be moved more economically and serv- 
iceably by rail. Upon the other hand, there is an equally large amount 
of traffic which is moving by rail which can be more economically 
handled by highway. The two instrumentalities of transportation 
should be coordinated so that the shipping public is given the advan- 
tage of a system which utilizes to the full extent the economies of 
each. This coordination may be brought about by contract, joint rates, 
lease or ownership. Through the coordination of their efforts rail and 
highway operators should be able to make profitable operations which 
are today generally unprofitable. 


Stations. Proper coordination of rail and highway facilities would 
make wholly unnecessary the duplication of freight and express de- 
pots which now exists. This is true with respect to the cities in which 
such depots are located, as well as the number of depots in such 
cities. Utilization of modern instruments of transportation would per- 
mit stations to be reduced to a limited number of concentration points 
at which merchandise is received and delivered. Such depots need no 
longer be located within expensive congested areas, but can b placed 
at points most advantageous from a transportation standpoint. 


Concentration and Distribution. A major problem involved in 
handling merchandise is to find the best and most economical way 
of assembling shipments from a large number of shippers in order 
to transport them in full carload quantities and then to distribute the 
consignments to a large number of receivers, again in relatively small 
quantities. Pooling of all rail merchandise would make available ton- 
nage in sufficient volume to permit the daily operation of merchandise 
schedules throughout the United States with the dependability and 
practically at the speed of the parcel post tonnage. A detailed car 
examination of 1932 L. C. L., express and forwarder traffic indicates 
that by the establishment of concentration centers merchandise can 
be aggregated and shipped in carloads averaging 12 tons per car. 
A number of methods are available. Generally it may be done through 
the utilization of the motor truck or tractor and trailer within the 
sphere of their economic utifity; and in some cases by use of con- 
centration or distribution cars upon local passenger, freight or mixed 
trains; and also by use of contrainers, truck bodies, trailers and other 
equipment interchangeable between rail and highway vehicles. No 
uniform practice can or should be laid down which would be universal 
or generally require the use of any one of these methods to the ex- 
clusion of the others. The test in each case should be the use of that 
instrumentality which performs the best service most economically. 


Traffic Redistribution. Over 3,000,000 tons of merchandise are mov- 
ing by highway for distances of over 250 miles, and over 12,000,000 
tons for distances between 50 and 250 miles. Approximately 10,000,000 
tons of L. C. L. freight are being hauled by rail for distances under 
50 miles, the bulk of which could be more efficiently handled by high- 
way. Coordination as a supplement to modernized service and tariffs 
would result in the exchange of this tonnage so that there should be 
returned to the rails at least 10,000,000 tons of long haul traffic now 
moving by highway, and there should be diverted to the highway an 
equivalent amount of short haul tonnage now moving by rail. 
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TRANSPORTATION CONFERENCE 


The Transportation Conference of 1933, composed of some 
fifteen associations representing both shipper and carrier in- 
terests, released its formal report, March 20, covering recom- 
mendations with respect to national legislation and public policy 
as to transportation matters. Both in time and substance of 
the legislative recommendations the report closely follows that 
of Coordinator Eastman on regulation. Substantially the same 
regulation of highway and waterway services is recommended as 
that contained in the Coordinator’s second report to the Presi- 
dent and Congress, though a sharp contrast is drawn by the 
report itself as to the views of the conference and the Co- 
ordinator as to government ownership. 

The report consists of fifty-eight printed pages, divided into 
four sections. In addition to the legislative recommendations 
and discussion of the problems involved, much factual mate- 
rial as to the transportation plant, financial details, etc., is 
included. The question of government versus private owner- 
ship of transportation facilities is the first section of the report. 
That is followed by sections dealing with: “The Regulation of 
the Rates and Services of the Interstate Carriers”; “Competi- 
tion versus Coordination in Transportation,” and “Organization 
of the Transportation Regulatory Agencies.” 

These were considered by the conference to be the essen- 
tial transportation problems confronting the country and the 
report brings together the results of nine meetings, the first 
of which was held in July, 1933, in which the conferees sought 
to reach common ground as to principles that should govern 
their solution. Harry A. Wheeler, president of the Railway 
Business Association, is chairman of the conference, having been 
elected to that position at the first meeting. Meetings were 
held alternately at Chicago and New York. 

In outlining the origin of the conference the report says: 


Throughout 1932 several important associations, committees, and 
limited groups had considered and reported upon those parts of the 
general (transportation) problem in which their respective constitu- 
encies were chiefly interested. The summary of these reports pub- 
lished by the Railway Business Association in July, 1933, made clear 
the divergence of views, and aroused the inquiry whether these same 
groups, to which might be added others having close relation to the 
subject but not of definite record with respect to their recommenda- 
tions, might confer informally in a series of meetings and reduce the 
divergence of opinion in some important particulars and present a 
more unified program to the Administration and to federal and state 
legislative bodies. 


Invitation to participate in the conference was broadcast 
and brought response and active participation from various 
groups and associations identified with the railroads, other trans- 
portation agencies, and those directly and indirectly interested 
in a solution of the transportation problem. A number of vitally 
interested groups, for one reason or another, declined to par- 
ticipate. 

So far as its regulatory proposals are concerned, the confer- 
ence is in almost entire accord with the proposals of Coordina- 
tor Eastman. It asks for “equality” of regulation of all com- 
peting transportation agencies, excepting pipe lines, pointing 
out at the same time that equality of regulation does not neces- 
sarily mean identical regulation. The various transportation 
agencies should all be regulated by a single agency, it holds, 
and says that that agency should be the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It proposes certain changes in the existing duties 
of the Commission in order to free it “for the larger task of 
transport coordinated regulation.” 

In contrast to the recommendations of the Coordinator, it 
suggests a revision of the Panama Canal act to permit railroads 
to acquire competing water lines, and also suggests that they 
be permitted to acquire competing highway agencies, in the 
interest of coordination of transport. Such permission, it says, 
would not be contrary to the public interest. “The conference 
contends that under a unified system of control by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of rail, water, and highway car- 
riers in interstate commerce, the incentive to purchase and 
operate such competing lines merely for the purpose of sup- 
pressing competition would be lessened and that such acquisi- 
tions as might take place would be in the general public interest 
of a better coordinated system.” 

In the main the conference report follows the views of the 
Coordinator, expressed in his first report, with respect to con- 
solidation of railroads. Large-scale, compulsory consolidations 
are opposed, while the view is expressed that permissive con- 
solidations under the control of the Commission should be per- 
mitted. 

The report recommends the continuance of the office of the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation for a year, in addition 
to that provided by present legislation, with the restriction that 
his duties be limited to the general development of all trans- 
portation agencies. The powers of the office should be extended 
to embrace all forms of transportation, whether or not they are 
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now subject to rate and service regulation, it is stated. Regu- 
lation by codes is attacked as “utterly” failing to provide for 
coordinated regulation, and is objected to on the ground that 
it does not provide a disinterested tribunal where shippers may 
present complaints. 

The crux of the issue as to private or government owner- 
ship of the railroads is found in the question as to whether the 
railroads will be able to obtain adequate financial support in 
the years ahead. Their capital needs in the years 1934-40, as 
indicated by maturing obligations, will amount to $2,614,859,801, 
it is estimated. Federal assistance to the extent of slightly 
more than 800 million dollars, including loans already made by 
the government, will be required, it is indicated. In that con- 
nection it is pointed out that government loans to the railroads 
at the time of the World War, and immediately thereafter. 
amounted to some 168 million dollars more than that. 


Summary of Report 
A summary of the report prepared by the conference follows: 


The Transportation Conference of 1933-4, composed of representa- 
tives of fifteen shipper and carrier associations with widely diverse 
interests, released March 20 its recommendations for a unified national 
transportation policy. 

This Conference, which began its work in July, 1933, has for the 
past nine months pursued its difficult task of bringing into substantial 
agreement interests that have heretofore always sat on opposite sides 
of the council table. Its deliberations have paralleled a like study by 
the Coordinator’s expert staff, and it emerges with its recommenda- 
tions concurrently with the Coordinator’s presentation of his second 
report. For this reason much interest is felt regarding the degree of 
unity that has been achieved within the Conference and the extent to 
ba the Conference and the Coordinator have reached identical con- 
clusions, 

The deliberations of the Conference are centered upon five distinct 
questions: 

(1) Shall the traditional policy of the United States in favor of 
private ownership of transportation facilities be replaced—in the ‘‘new 
era’ upon which we are said to have entered—by a policy of govern- 
ment ownership and operation? 

(2) Shall federal and state regulation of rates and services be ex- 
tended to include all forms of transportation, or shall rail and water 
regulation, as at present administered, be relaxed to restore more 
equality of opportunity between competing services? 

(3) Shall all regulation of rates and services be confided to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Is the Commission as now organized capable of sustaining the 
burden of performing the entire task? 

(4) Are the conditions ripe for compulsory consolidation of rail- 
ways and/or coordination of the several types of transportation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or some other governmental agency? 

(5) Shall the life of the Emergency Transportation Act of 1933 be 
extended, with or without amendment? 

There is no widespread or insistent public interest either for or 
against government ownership of transportation facilities. This may 
prove unfortunate because the determination of a national policy 
should be preceded by broad public discussion. Government owner- 
ship of transportation facilities cannot be seriously considered as ap- 
plied to all forms of transportation but may become an issue of im- 
mediate importance with respect to the steam railways, or at least the 
weaker rail units, if the federal administration policy should lean in 
the direction of government ownership or if reasonable legislative and 
financial aid should be withheld. 

The Conference recognizes ‘‘that the continued private ownership 
and operation of the railways depends upon their ability so to re- 
establish their credit, that they, shall be able in the future to secure 
the needed supplies of capital in competition with industry, other pub- 
lic utilities, and governments.” 

Even though the railways may appear to the public as a thor- 
oughly integrated system of transportation, it must be remembered 
that there is no such thing as an aggregate railway problem either as 
to their corporate existence or their credit, and in this the Confer- 
ence fully supports the Coordinator of Transportation in his analysis 
of railroad credit in his first report. The Conference, however, dis- 
agrees with the Coordinator of Transportation in his statement to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which was submitted to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate January 20, 1934, that ‘Theoretically and logically 
public ownership and operation meets the known ills of the present 
situation better than any other remedy,” or that ‘‘public regulation 
of a privately owned and operated industry’? even though “reaching 
deeply into such matters as rates, service, capitalization, etc.’’ be- 
comes a logical reason for assumption by the government of ‘‘com- 
plete responsibility, financial or otherwise.” 


The Conference, ‘‘without claiming that all private enterprise is 
more efficient than any government enterprise, believes that private 
enterprise does have inherent advantage in supplying that incentive 
and initiative which means so much in American life.’ 


The detailed analysis submitted in the report leads to the conclu- 
sion that “there is nothing in the present difficult financial situation 
to compel recourse to government ownership of the railways as the 
only feasible solution.”’ 

“The Conference believes that, given a substantial revival of 
business, given a national and state policy which manifestly attempts 
to deal out economic justice to all forms of transportation, and given 
government policies calculated to restore business confidence generally, 
private capital can and will prove equal to the task of supplying the 
capital needs of a privately owned and operated railway system.” 


Some Railways Must Be Aided 


What, then, are the facts upon which the Conference bases its 
conclusion that the steam railways should and can continue to be 
privately owned and operated? 

The total funded and unfunded debt of the steam railways, class 
I, maturing 1934-40, amounts to $2,614,859,801. The Conference pre- 
sents a detailed analysis of the present and early future financial prob- 
lems of the class I railways, and admits “It is a reasonable prediction 
that certain railways will not be able unaided to meet their maturing 
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obligations in 1934 and 1935, and possibly a few may require assistance 
in the 1936-40 period.’’ 


Estimates of Probable Demand for Government Loans 


The probable demand for governmental assistance 1934-5 is esti- 
mated at $195,000,000, and 1936-40 at $72,000,000, a total of $267,000,000, 
At the end of January, 1933, the railways owed the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation $340,000,000. The Public Works Administration 
has allotted another $200,000,000 to the railways for improving their 
facilities and increasing employment. The total government loans thus 
far authorized and outstanding and estimated to be required amount 
to $807,;000,000. This is $168,000,000 less than the amount loaned to the 
railways during the war and the years following, over 95 per cent of 
which has been repaid, and for which the railways paid to the govern- 
ment interest rates considerably higher than those paid by the gov- 
ernment. 2 ; 

Railways a Good Credit Risk 


On the basis of past performance, therefore, the railways may be 
regarded a good credit risk. Considering their importance to the na- 
tion, and the volume of their securities held by banks, insurance com- 
panies, administrators of trust funds, and charitable and educational 
institutions, largely because they were made legal investments for 
such institutions, ‘tthe government may properly extend credit to them 
in moderate amounts and for limited periods of time, at an interest 
rate closely approximating the cost of money to the government, plus 
the cost of administering such loans. Loans made under such condi- 
tions should not be regarded as the entering wedge of government 
ownership, but rather as a device to maintain private ownership after 
a period of extreme business depression.”’ 

The Conference concludes that ‘‘The public should now—while time 
and opportunity permit the reckoning—count up the costs of govern- 
ment versus private ownership and operation of the railways; and if it 
desires the continuance of the system of private ownership and opera- 
tion of the railways, it should urge the adoption of measures calcu- 
lated to maintain an effectively functioning and privately owned rail- 
way system.” The Conference indicates in its report what those 
measures should be. 


Accord on Motor and Waterway Regulation 


Having recommended that the railways shpuld continue under 
private control, the conclusion was inevitably reached that there 
should be a system of regulation applied impartially to all. ‘‘A con- 
tinuance of the system by which the transportation agencies of the 
country are in part shackled by rigid governmental regulation and in 
part entirely free from such restriction is obviously unfair, and tends 
to weaken the confidence of the private investor in the privately 
owned and operated railway.’’ 

Rebating and rate discrimination are just as detrimental to com- 
merce when practiced now by unregulated carriers on highway or 
water as were similar acts by railways in the pre-regulation era. Then, 
too, the present system of regulation is defective because it is en- 
trusted to a number of agencies of the government, and this lack of a 
unified control is a further hindrance to the proper development of a 
sound national policy. 

The Transportation Conference of 1933-4 is therefore fully in ac- 
cord with the statement of Federal Coordinator Eastman in his re- 
port submitted to President Roosevelt and Congress March 10, 1934, 
that the regulation of motor and water transportation is necessary “‘if 
a threatening chaos is to be transformed into order.’’ Included in the 
recommendations of the Conference are: Extension of regulation of 
rates and services by the federal government to (a) common, con- 
tract, and ‘‘anywhere-for-hire”’ interstate carriers on the highways; 
(b) port to port services of common, contract and ‘‘anywhere-for- 
hire’ carriers engaged in interstate commerce on the inland water- 
ways and oceans, with discretion in the regulating agency to exempt 
oe such regulation contract carriers of full cargoes of bulk com- 
modities. 


Domestic Freight Forwarders Should Also Be Regulated 


The Conference also recommends that ‘‘The regulation of domestic 
freight forwarders should become effective simultaneously with, and as 
a part of, the extension of effective regulation to all types of highway 
public carrier agencies.”’ 


Equality of Regulation Not Identical Regulation 


Equality of regulation should not mean identical regulation for 
the several forms of transportation, nor does it mean the same rate 
levels for all. This thought was clearly expressed by a member of the 
Transportation Conference as follows: “If all of the highway carriers 
and waterways were regulated and the whole matter in the hands of 
a statesmanlike body, we would conceive of that body as fixing the 
rates for the water lines, and the rates for the highway carriers, and 
the rates for the railways, with proper relation to each other, and all 
questions about agreeing on differentials would be solved, because 
those differentials would be settled by the I. C. C., or whatever the 
regulating body might be, upon correct principles, taking into con- 
sideration the welfare of the shippers, the cost of the transportation, 
the investment, and all of the matters which go to determine that 
broad and somewhat difficult term to define, the public interest.” 


Controlling the “Supply” of Transportation Facilities 


On the theory that unrestricted competition leads to unwarranted 
duplication of services, and consequent added burdens to the com- 
munity to sustain the investment, the Conference proposes that fed- 
eral authority be extended over the —— of interstate carrying facil- 
ities by highway—passenger and freight—, and over interstate water- 
way carriers. It exempts pipe-lines because these do not duplicate 
the investment in highway and rail facilities. It proposes that the 
control over the supply of transportation facilities should be exer- 
cised by means of certificates of public convenience and necessity, to 
inaugurate, extend, or abandon services. 


Safety on the Highways 


Safety regulation in highway operation has been undertaken solely 
by states and local governments. The diversity of local conditions, 
and the ownership of the highway by states and localities lead to the 
conclusion that states and localities should continue to assume respon- 
sibility for safety of highway transport. To this conclusion, however, 
the Conference makes one exception, namely, the hours of labor. The 
reason for the exception is that “this is a matter which cannot be 
dealt with effectively by state or local authority, for the reason that a 
driver in a continuous operation through two or more states might 
be abiding by the regulations while within the borders of each state, 
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March 24, 1934 


and yet the combination of through service might readily far exceed 
the limitations in each state traversed.” 


Proposes Coordination of All Regulation by Commission 


The Conference recommends ‘‘That the regulation of the rates and 
services of all interstate carriers which are or may hereafter be sub- 
jected to such regulation, shall be unified under the jurisdiction and 
control of the Interstate Commerce Commission.’’ This is also in 
line with the proposal, March 10, 1934, of the Federal Coordinator. 
The Conference, however, also suggests ways in which the Commis- 
sion may be relieved of certain tasks and minor cases which over- 
purden it, in order that ‘‘the Commission can be freed for the larger 
task of transport coordinated regulation.” 


Coordination, Unification, and Consolidation 


The third section of the Conference report deals with coordination, 
unification, and consolidation. The transportation act of 1920 embodied 
a change in public policy in that it authorized railroad pooling, unifica- 
tions and consolidations under the sanction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Commission was ordered to prepare a general plan 
of railway consolidation. 

Although this act was permissive in terms, the policy embraced 
the desire that such consolidation of railway properties into a limited 
number of large systems should be effected with reasonable promp- 
titude. In thus striving to attain rapid consolidation of the proper- 
ties themselves, public policy moved in disregard of the principle 
that such consolidations will be more intelligently effected if they fol- 
low rather than precede sustained effort to coordinate the services 
themselves, 


Problem of Coordinator Broader Today Than in 1920 


Coordination of transport in 1920 could be regarded mainly as a 
railroad problem; today it more often means the degree of cooperation 
to be maintained between the railways, waterways, highways, and 
airways. Fundamentally the question of policy concerns the degree 
to which competition and coordination shall exist in transport under- 
takings. The prolonged inquiry into these questions, both here and 
abroad, attests the fact that this question is a most vital aspect of 
the transportation problem of today. 

Any formulation of national policy toward transportation should 
give first consideration to the issues of competition versus coordina- 
tion in the organization of transportation properties and services. The 
acquisition of waterway and highway services by the railways, the 
maintenance of joint through routes and rates, and railway consolida- 
tion—which in the public mind has received the greatest emphasis,— 
are in reality but special though important phases of the general 
problem, 

Does Not Recommend Compulsory Consolidation 


The Conference agrees with the Coordinator that the time has not 
yet arrived to recommend any general scheme of legislation for coor- 
dination, unification, or consolidation of the railways, except such 
measures as might promote voluntary consolidation under the sanction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It advocates amendment of 
the Panama Canal act to enable the railways to acquire competing 
waterway lines and also proposes permitting the railways to acquire 
competing lines of interstate highway carriers. 

The Conference contends that under a unified system of control by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of rail, water and highway car- 
riers in interstate commerce, the incentive to purchase and operate 
such competing lines merely for the purpose of suppressing competi- 
tion would be lessened and that such acquisitions as might take place 
would be in the general public interest of a better coordinated system. 

The Transportation Conference recommends that, pending further 
analysis of the several plans of consolidation and other cooperative 
methods of improving the service and efficiency of railway transport, 
unification-consolidation of the railway properties should continue to 
be voluntary and permissive under the authority of the regulatory 
body. 

‘it this time no further legislation is recommended with respect to 
railway unification-consolidation except such as may, if possible, re- 
move legal impediments in the corporate powers of existing railway 
corporations to the effectuation of railway consolidation; and except 
such also as may be necessary to charge some competent federal au- 
thority with continuing responsibility for speeding up the investigation 
of, and fostering action upon, this subject and the study of other 
ways of coordinating transport services, and the formulation of fur- 
ther recommendations to Congress, 


Organization of the Regulatory Agencies 


The character of regulation depends not only upon the law as laid 
down by the legislature, but also upon its administration. And ad- 
ministration is partly a matter of effective organization of the machin- 
ery of regulatfon, and partly a matter of the personnel who constitute 
that machinery. The Conference declares that: In order to provide 
for that coordination of* regulation, which is regarded as a prere- 
quisite to coordination of the functions of transportation, there should 
be unified regulation of the interstate carrying services which are sub- 
jected to rate and service regulation. 


“Code’”’ Regulation Not Effective 


Self-regulation as exemplified in the codes is not an effective sub- 
stitute for public regulation through quasi-judicial administrative trib- 
unals. Code regulation utterly fails to provide for coordinated regula- 
tion, rests upon a very infirm legal foundation, and is not justified by 
the past experience of transportation groups which have undertaken 
self-regulation. Code regulation provides no disinterested tribunal to 
which the passenger and shipper may submit their complaints concern- 
ing rates and services of the carriers, as does the Commission form of 
control. The public interest requires the continuance of the Commis- 
sion form of transport regulation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in the past appears to have 
been over-burdened with work, and if it is to assume a broader reg- 
ulatory jurisdiction should have some relief. The amendment to the 
valuation act, passed in 1933, should ultimately reduce the work im- 
Posed by that statute. Should the reparation provisions be changed 
as proposed by the Conference in section 2 of this report and also 
recommended by the Commission itself, this step should relieve the 
Commission of considerable rate work. By an amendment passed 
February 28, 1933, the Commission was given the power to delegate 
the determination of minor cases to a single commissioner or to 
boards of employes. Such a proposal seems in accord with sound 
organization principles, and is calculated to afford national relief to 
the Commission. By these measures, and others,—such as the pro- 
Posed removal of the authority over communications to a special com- 
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mission established for that purpose, and the possible removal of such 
administrative matters as safety regulation, to the Department of 
Commerce,—the Commission can be freed for the larger task of co- 
ordinated transport regulation. 

The Conference states further that there should exist in the fed- 
eral government an agency charged with the task of observing the 
general development of all forms of transportation, of counseling with 
transportation agencies and with public authorities concerning that 
development, and of exercising leadership in transportation through 
conference with the severa] transportation groups. It is believed that 
this function of transportation promotion is so different from that of 
regulation of rates and services that the two functions ought not to 
be performed by he same agency of the government. 


Recommendations 


s the light of the foregoing principles the Conference recom- 
mends: 

(1) That the regulation of the rates and services of all interstate 
carriers which are or may hereafter be subjected to such regulation, 
shall be unified under the jurisdiction and control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The present regulatory power over these 
matters, now possessed by the Shipping Board division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, should be transferred to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

(2) That as regards the regulation of the rates and services of in- 
terstate highway carriers, the general control and supervision should 
be vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission, but the actual ad- 
ministration of the regulation should be localized in boards constituted 
from the state commissions. 

(3) That the office of Federal Coordinator of Transportation should 
be continued for one additional year, with amendments to the act cre- 
ating that position which will relieve him of all other responsibilities 
in order that he may concentrate his energies upon the general de- 
velopment of all forms of transport, of counseling with transportation 
agencies, users of transportation, and public authorities, and exer- 
cising leadership through conferences; and with a further amendment 
to extend that power to include all interstate carriers, whether now 
subject to rate and service regulation or not, to the end that the Co- 
ordinator and his staff may devote their energies to the investigation 
of the problems of transport coordination as it relates to all forms of 
transport, and recommend to Congress the transportation policies, and 
the necessary changes in legislation and regulatory machinery that 
are required to place transportation on a sound foundation. 


Officers of the Conference 


The president of the Transportation Conference of 1933-4 is Harry 
A. Wheeler, president, Railway Business Association, Chicago. The 
secretary is Lewis C. Sorrell, professor of transportation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. There are two vice chairmen,—Henry Bruere, 
president, Bowery Savings Bank, New York, and James E. Wilson, 
vice president, Larkin Company, Buffalo, New York. 

Constituent associations of the Transportation Conference of 1933-4 
are as follows: 

American Bankers’ Association, American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, American Short Line Railroad Association, American Transit 
Association, Association of Railway Executives, Association of Regu- 
lated Lake Lines, Canal Carriers Association, Inc., Grain and Feed 
Dealers’ National Association, Institute of American Meat Packers, 
National Association of Manufacturers, National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, National Highway Freight Association, Railway Business 
Association, Security Owners’ Association, National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks. 

Associations attending the conference, without vote, as advisers, 
are: 
American Petroleum Institute, American Railway Association, Do- 
mestic Freight Forwarding Association, Lake Carriers’ Association, 
Maritime Association of the Port of New York, Mississippi - Valley 
Barge Line Company, National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Pub- 
lic Relations Committee of the Eastern Railways. 


Commission Machinery 


Finding that all regulation of rates and services of the 
transportation agencies should be accomplished through a single 
regulatory agency, the Interstate Commerce Commission, with 
such jurisdiction over water services as is now vested in the 
Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce trans- 
ferred to the Commission, the report discusses the sufficiency of 
the existing Commission machinery for the enlarged task it 
recommends. 

“It is generally acknowledged that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is a much over-burdened tribunal,” it asserts, “and 
that it needs relief from some of the tasks heretofore imposed 
upon it, in order to free the energies of the commissioners for 
the more important phases of transport regulation.” 

In that connection attention is called to the fact that the 
amendment to the valuation act passed last year should ulti- 
mately reduce the work imposed by that statute. The report also 
approves the amendment to the interstate commerce act of 
February 28, 1933, giving the Commission power to delegate deci- 
sion of minor cases to a single commissioner or a board of 
employes, expressing the opinion that some relief should result 
therefrom. It further proposes that the Commission’s authority 
over communications be transferred to a special commission 
created for the purpose, and suggests the possible desirability 
of transferal of such administrative matters as safety regulation 
to the department of commerce. Another of its suggestions, 
which the report says should help to lift the burden of detail now 
resting on the commissioners, has to do with a revision of its 
powers to award reparation. 

On that point the report says: 

The existing power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
award reparation for some violation of the rate provisions of the 


first four sections of the act should be restricted to a period of six 
months prior to commencement of action; and the provisions of the 
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act relative to reparation should be further amended by eliminating 
the addition of attorney’s fees, and by further providing that no car- 
rier participating in the transportation shall be required to pay a 
greater proportion of the whole reparation award than that which its 
revenue obtained from the transportation bears to the total revenue 
obtained from the shipments involved in such reparation claim. An 
award of reparation should require proof of actual damage in all cases. 


Relaxation of Regulation 


While, in the main, the conference found a policy of exten- 
sion of regulation to be preferred to any substantial reduction 
in regulation now applied to the railroads, in order to bring 
about such equality of regulation as was regarded as necessary 
among the various forms of transport, it is stated that some 
relaxation of Commission supervision over rate practices of the 
railroads may be desirable. Nothing specific in that connection 
is proposed, however, beyond a suggestion that there be some 
relaxation of the rate control exercised under the third and 
fourth sections of the act. Attention is called to increased com- 
petition among different forms of transportation and the state- 
ment is made that “a policy of federal regulation of transporta- 
tion, responsive to the needs of the public in 1934, may differ 
considerably from that which was deemed adequate in 1887.” 

“Regulation is not a substitute for competition, to be aban- 
doned when competition is present and active,” the report says. 
“It is a necessary condition of the economic functioning of com- 
petition itself.” 

So far as the fourth section is concerned, return to the 
status of the rule prior to 1910 is favored; this would require the 
carrier to justify departures from the principle of the fourth 
section and accord the regulatory authority power over the 
amount of the difference in the rate to the more distant and the 
nearer points, 

The third section, says the report, has been administered 
with too much emphasis on mileage rate structures, though the 
conference does not object to the principle of mileage rates. 
“Carriers should, under proper safeguards and not for the pur- 
pose of destroying competition, be accorded more freedom to 
meet competition at specified points, without the necessity of 
reducing rates to points unaffected by such competition,” it is 
asserted. 

Discussion in that connection contained in the report is, in 
part, as follows: 


Even though the policy of equalizing regulation by imposing added 
restrictions upon the less regulated interstate carriers is accepted, 
some relaxation of the rigorous degree of rate control exercised by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over the railroads during the last 
twenty years appears to be desirable. The fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act has become more rigid in its specific provisions, 
and its administrative interpretations; and the third section of the 
interstate commerce act, as interpreted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has resulted in an increasing number of mileage rate 
structures, together with fixed relationships of the commodity rates 
to the class rates. Such rigid relationships of the rates are regarded 
as working undue hardships upon merchants, manufacturers, and pro- 
ducers of agricultural and mineral products, who are forced to seek 
different markets, or are prevented from reaching those markets for 
the supply of which their productive facilities have been established. 
While objection is not offered to mileage rate structures as such, it is 
believed they have been extended to many cases where they are not 
warranted. 

It has been observed during the last year or so, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has given the rail carriers somewhat more 
latitude in changing their rates to meet competition; but it is not 
clear how far they may proceed in such readjustments. Freedom to 
meet competition, and to experiment with new methods of pricing 
their services, does seem to require more flexibility in the rate con- 
trol sections of the interstate commerce act than has prevailed in the 
past. Specifically this seems to require some relaxation of the rate 
control as exercised under the third and fourth sections of the act, 
either by statutory amendment, or by administrative interpretation 
of existing provisions, or both. 


FLETCHER COMMENDS EASTMAN 


Commendation of the work being done by Joseph B. East- 
man under the coordinator act was expressed by R. V. Fletcher, 
general counsel of the Association of Railway Executives, in an 
address last week before the Allegheny Regional Advisory Board 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. In the course of a discussion of the two 
reports Coordinator Eastman had issued, Mr. Fletcher said that 
part of the emergency act making it the duty of the coordina- 
tor to investigate and report to Congress had borne rich fruit. 
Among other things, Mr. Fletcher said: 


Mr. Eastman brought to the discharge of this task those qualities 
of honesty, industry and intelligence for which he is so well known. 
Organizing a small but very capable staff, and availing himself of 
the resources of the Commission, the carriers and the public, all 
generously placed at his disposal, he attacked the task of investi- 
gating transportation conditions with an energy that must excite 
admiration. Discharging the duty placed upon him by the statutes, 
after collecting a mass of information through the media of reports 
and questionnaires, widely and impartially distributed, he has now 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and through that 
body to the executive and legislative branches of the government, 
two comprehensive reports, the first with its appendices consisting 
of 148 closely printed pages; the second, without appendices, con- 
sisting of 181 mimeographed pages. The first report, transmitted 
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by the Interstate Commerce Commission to the Senate on January 
20, 1934, purports to deal with the need of a radical change in the 
organization, conduct and regulation of the railroad industry, capable 
of being accomplished through federal legislation. One who has spent 
the greater part of his adult life in railroad work will read this 
very interesting report with mixed emotions. It has its note of 
pessimism, not wholly unrelived, however, by chords of hopefy] 
optimism. If it points a dark picture of the railroad situation, the 
landscape is here and there illuminated by touches of light. § 
far as it is with him humanly possible, Mr. Eastman has put aside 
all preconceptions which would interfere with a non-partisan con- 
sideration of the problem. With one notable exception, which I shal] 
mention presently, one can not rise from a reading of this first 
report without a feeling of satisfaction that the task of making this 
diagnosis of railroad ills was entrusted to such capable hands. This 
is not to say that one must agree with all of the coordinator’s con- 
clusions; it means only that the report bears the stamp of careful 
and unprejudiced reflections. * * * 


Government Ownership 


The coordinator devotes many pages of his arresting report to 
a defense of his well known views on the subject of government 
ownership and operation. I venture, with great deference, to suggest 
that an impartial reader of the document will find this portion the 
least satisfactory part of the report. In the first place, the discus- 
sion is essentially academic since Mr. Eastman wisely concludes that 
whatever may be the theoretical value of public ownership, neither 
the present state of public sentiment nor he condition of government 
finances would, at this time, justify a recommendation that an at- 
tempt be made to make it presently effective. In the light of this 
conclusion, the discussion of the abstract merits of the subject would 
seem to have little place in a report to Congress, the purpose of 
which is to aid in needed legislation. In the second place, the co- 
ordinator’s treatment of the much discussed question, while it has 
served to attract fresh attention to the subject, and as one important 
newspaper has editorially stated, has lifted the discussion from 
the level of the soap box to that of the lecture platform, is notice- 
ably deficient in persuasive affirmative arguments in its favor. The 
discussion in the report, while in no sense apologetic in tone, abounds 
in what the lawyers refer to as pleas in confession and avoidance, 
dealing with experiments in government control in the Western 
Hemisphere which have not favorably impressed the public. This 
is hardly the time and place to enter into a careful examination of 
the question, which we recognize, however, as interesting and im- 
portant. Mr. Eastman does recognize with commendable candor that 
the operation of the railroads under government control, if success- 
ful, must be divorced from political influences; that at best it would 
present grave problems in administration, that the public would have 
to become reconciled to the elimination of competition, and that very 
probably the adoption of such a policy would involve the necessity 
of the government taking over not only the railroads but motor, 
water and air lines as well. * * * 

One of the important suggestions in the report, and one of the 
most significant, is that the office of federal coordinator should be 
made permanent. He places the emphasis, however, upon. self- 
regulation in the industry, so long as private management continues, 
leaving to the coordinator duties somewhat analogous to those now 
being discharged by the temporary coordinator, but with greater 
liberty of action. e should be a leader rather than a dictator, 
should be appointed by the President and be independent of all 
partisan mutations. The report closes on a note of solemn and sincere 
appeal to the railroad industry to accept the challenge for con- 
structive and unselfish action in the way of self-control and regula- 
tion. This part of the report is an exhortation and a warning. * * * 

If in the first report, the coordinator in view of the topics con- 
sidered was necessarily somewhat general in his recommendations, 
in the second report he certainly satisfies the most exacting demand 
for specific detail. ‘ 

In the case of both water and motor transport, the coordinator 
argues earnestly for regulation by the same authority that rules the 
railroads. With a wealth of logic that seems unassailable, Mr. East- 
man insists that there can be no real coordination of all these com- 
peting agencies unless they are subject to regulating by the same 
informed, experienced body with power to assign each form of regu- 
lation to its appropriate sphere of activity. He combats the view 
that the Commission, being “railroad minded,’’ will favor that par- 
ticular industry, pointing out the value in the seats of decision of 
men capable of noting prompt and sound conclusions based on the 
evidence and the reports of technical experts with which the Com- 
mission may readily surround itself. * * * 

I have said enough, I dare say, to indicate that these two re- 
ports, dealing as they do with some of the fundamentals of the 
transportation problem and emanating from an official source s0 
able and so well informed, constitute a distinctive landmark along 
the course of our political and economic history. 


AGAINST GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

The transportation committee of the Toledo Chamber of 
Commerce went on record as opposed to government ownership 
of the railroads and compulsory railroad consolidation and the 
attitude of the committee was approved by the board of trustees 
in a resolution adopted March 9. The resolution was sent to 
Ohio congressmen and senators, as well as to Coordinator East- 
man. That there is “very real danger” of government ownership, 
says the resolution, is indicated by the first report of Coordina- 
tor Eastman, in which he said that, “theoretically and logically, 
public ownership and operation would be the best solution.” 

Theoretically that might be so, says the resolution, “but in 
every instance where there has been government operation and 
control of the railroads there has been an operating deficit to 
be made up every year out of the public treasury.” If the rail- 
roads were taken over, asserts the resolution, it would neces- 
sarily follow that other forms of transportation would also have 
to be taken over, and there would likely be further extensions 
of government ownership into private business. 

While opposing compulsory consolidation of the railroads, 
the chamber went on record as approving the principle of per- 
missive consolidations under the close supervision of the Com- 
mission, 
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March 24, 1934 


RAILROAD WAGE DISPUTE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With the railroads and their organized employes having 
failed to reach a wage accord in response to the appeal made 
py President Roosevelt February 15 that the wage controversy, 
revived by the serving of notice by the railroads of intention to 
seek a reduction of 15 per cent in basic rates of pay, be post- 
poned for at least six months, Joseph B. Eastman, federal 
coordinator of transportation, March 22, at the request of the 
President, again assumed the role of mediator between the man- 
agement and employe groups. His first effort in that capacity, 
made shortly after he became coordinator last June, resulted 
in the agreement now in effect extending the 10 per cent pay 
deduction arrangement until July 1, 1934. 

Assumption that the two groups would get together quickly 
as the result of the President’s first appeal was not borne out 
by developments. The Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
buttressed by approximately 1,500 general chairmen of the rail- 
road labor unions, early indicated that the employes were 
opposed to an extension of the present agreement, even though 
the President had asked for it. Acceding to the President’s 
request, the managements, represented by the Conference Com- 
mittee of Managers, of which W. F. Thiehoff is chairman, pro- 
posed that the present agreement be extended until April 30, 
1935. (See Traffic World, March 17, p. 507.) 

Speaking through A. F. Whitney, chairman of the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, organized railroad labor, March 
17, rejected the railroad proposal. In essence, the rejection was 
based on the contention that the condition of the railroads with 
respect to finances and traffic was not as depressed as pictured 
by the management group and that the present economic trend 
contemplated wage increases and not wage reductions. The 
proposal for a 15 per cent reduction in basic rates was rejected, 
as was also the proposal for extension of the present agreement 
until April 30, 1935. Labor said it must insist that the basic 
rates of pay be restored July 1. 

Mr. Thiehoff advised Mr. Whitney that the rejection came 
as a surprise and shock, especially in view of the appeal the 
President had made. The action, he said, precipitated a serious 
situation. On March 19 Mr. Thiehoff informed the labor group 
that “continued” rejection of the proposal of the managements 
to maintain the status quo until April 30, 1935, would make it 
necessary for the managements to withdraw it and to proceed 
under the notices for a 15 per cent reduction in basic rates of 
pay. The management group took exception to statements made 
by the labor group as to the financial condition of the roads. 
When all was said and done, however, it asserted, “the ultimate 
fact remains that in the year just ended the railroads which 
we represent operated at a deficit.” 

Replying, March 20, Mr. Whitney submitted a counter pro- 
posal calling for elimination of the present 10 per cent pay cut 
and an increase in basic rates of pay of 10 per cent. He indi- 
cated, however, that the labor group would accept elimination 
of the 10 per cent cut and drop the proposal for a 10 per cent 
increase in basic rates. 

This action of the labor group brought the President into 
the picture again. Addressing the heads of both groups he said 
it was a profound disappointment to learn that no progress 
toward an agreement had been made. 

“TI fear that sight is being lost of the most important factor 
of all, the good of the country,” said the President, adding that 
if no agreement were reached, and in default of arbitration, it 
might be necessary for him to appoint a commission to investi- 
gate the matter, the reference being to the President’s power to 
appoint an emergency board under section 10 of the railway 
labor act. . 

The President expressed concern for the lower paid rail- 
road employes and felt confident the managements would con- 
sider that situation. He renewed his appeal for maintenance of 
the status quo but offered the services of Coordinator Eastman 
to help in composing “your present differences, if that be 
desired.” 

The management group notified the President they would 
conform to the program set forth in the President’s letter, and 
advised the labor group that if “you will agree with us, we will 
withdraw our notices of a 15 per cent reduction in basic rates of 
pay and agree with you, in lieu thereof, to such extension of 
the present deduction arrangement to such time subsequent 
to January 1, 1935, as will permit, if that should become neces- 
Sary, of an orderly determination after that time of the basic 
rates of pay, to take effect at the end of such deduction ar- 
rangement in the light of conditions existing at that time.” It 
also said it would consider the situation of the lower paid men 
and seek an accord on that question. 

_ The labor group replied to the President that it shared his 
disappointment that agreement had not been reached but that 
“the economic plight of the employes does not allow them to 
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submit to the demands of the carriers.” It accepted the proffer 
of the services of Mr. Eastman. In a letter to Mr. Thiehoff, Mr. 
Whitney said it was evident that nothing could be gained at 
that time by further discussions between the respective com- 
mittees. 

The next development was acceptance by the management 
group of the President’s tender of the services of the coordinator. 
Mr. Thiehoff advised Mr. Whitney that reiterated references by 
the labor group for a 10 per cent increase in basic rates of pay 
was, in the opinion of the management group, out of place and 
“we advise you that we do not recognize it as being before us.” 

When President Roosevelt was asked at his press confer- 
ence March 21 about the controversy he indicated he might take 
a hand in the conferences Coordinator Eastman would hold with 
both groups. A question as to whether the President would 
recommend railroad legislation at this session of Congress 
brought the reply to the effect that legislation would be consid- 
ered in the wage conferences. At first this reply was construed 
as having referred to regulatory legislation based on the East- 
man report dealing with highways and waterways but later 
information was to the effect that the reference was to railroad 
labor legislation such as that proposed by organized railroad 
labor for creating national adjustment boards and revising parts 
of the railway labor act. Mr. Eastman, with respect to re- 
ports that regulatory legislation based on the Eastman report 
might be promised railroad management as a factor in the wage 
settlement to be sought, said the reports were not true. It was 
assumed reports based on what it was originally believed the 
President had intended to say brought the speculation as to 
regulatory legislation figuring in the wage negotiations. 

The coordinator, accompanied by O. F. Beyer, director of 
the coordinator’s labor section, and J. W. Carmalt, legal assistant, 
conferred March 22 first with the management group headed by 
Mr. Thiehoff and later in the day with the labor group headed 
by Mr. Whitney. 

Coordinator Eastman continued his wage conferences March 
23. He conferred in the morning and again in the afternoon 
with the Thiehoff committee. He expected to confer later with 
the labor group. He said he could give no “leads” as to develop- 
ments. Indications were that the management group was con- 
sidering something that might be submitted to the other side. 


TRANSPORT ILLS AND REMEDIES 


“It seems that transportation has been ill for some time 
and various doctors, more or less learned, more or less expe- 
rienced, representing surgery, dietetics, psychiatry, and even the 
old fashioned family doctor, have sat on the case,” said Dr. 
C. S. Duncan, economist, Association of Railway Executives, on 
March 21, at St. Louis, in addressing the Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
Shippers’ Advisory Board. “Symptoms have been diagnosed. 
They range, apparently, all the way from total obsolescence 
to ingrown managerial stupidity.” 

Dr. Duncan called attention to the fact that only the rail- 
road part of the country’s transportation was said to be ill. 
Advice as to what should be done, he added, ranged all the 
way from a major surgical operation, apparently just beneath 
the ears, to something in the nature of bread pills. Dr. Duncan 
pointed to the accomplishments of the railroads and their man- 
agements as answers to criticisms concerning them. In part 
Dr. Duncan said: 


Why is there an emergency only with respect to railroads? The 
answer is reasonably simple and clear. The railroads are a highly 
regulated private industry. They have had imposed upon them a 
straitjacket of regulatory provisions and, along with it, an increasing 
responsibility for meeting the requirements of a discriminating publc. 
This applies not only to service and to rates, but also to questions of 
safety. Furthermore, the people of the country have grown accus- 
tomed to rely upon the railroads to help out in every local or national 
disaster, to support the schools and, particularly, the local governments 
through taxes, and to be ready at all times to give all-round com- 
munity service, season in and season out, day and night, through the 
years. 

Other forms of transportation, aside, let us say, from pipe lines, 
have had an opportunity to rest upon the federal and state treasuries. 
Railroads must not only supply their equipment, they must build and 
maintain their roadways. ur highways are a government adventure 
and are in financial jeopardy only when the power of taxation fails. 
Our waterways are in the same advantageous position. Air trans- 
portation has likewise had the advantage of government support. 
These other forms of transportation can not face an emergency which 
is primarily finacnial in character until the government itself faces 
an emergency which is primarily financial in character. That is why 
the emergency element in the present situation is concentrated on 
rail carriers. 


Upon one point Dr. Duncan said, the doctors agreed, namely, 
that the railroads needed more traffic. He said that notwith- 
standing agreement on that point since 1920 the additional 
capital investment in transportation facilities in this country 
was twenty-five billions, three-fourths of which had gone into 
other transportation facilities, government funds having gone 
into other transportation facilities to divert more traffic from 
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Fast Economica} 
for Shipp ers and Dir 


at New York 


Here manufacturers are offered every possible service that 
their own factory branch could furnish other than selling 
the merchandise. “Store Door” delivery service provides 
economical, efficient distribution. Carload shipments to 
and from terminal are handled without loading or unload- 
ing charges to the shipper. Double-decked terminal 1300 
feet long by 150 feet wide located within the free lighter- 
age limits affords unequaled facilities for the movement 
of inbound and outbound steamship freight. Storage, 
handling and insurance rates are the very minimum. 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
George W. Green, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr., 17 State Street 


at Buffalo. N. Y. 
Modern fireproof warehouses, located in the very heart of 
the wholesale and retail districts, provide for the hand- 
ling of all classes of merchandise in a most efficient man- 
ner. Capacity of 50 cars a day, all of which are worked 
under cover, insures against damage by the elements. 
Served by all railroads entering the city, Great Lakes 
steamers and New York Barge Canal lines. Special atten- 
tion is given to pool-car distribution. 


KeYsTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, Gen. Supt., Seneca and Hamburg Streets 


at Norfolk. Va. 


At this great terminal property there is every modern de- 
vice for the rapid and economical handling of cargoes. 
There are three piers, each 1300 feet long, and four open- 
bulkhead berths. Eight warehouses provide 2,200,000 
square feet of floor space. They are served by depressed 
tracks and concrete drives. The receiving, delivering and 
classification yards have a capacity of 4000 cars. The prop- 
erty is served by Norfolk’s eight trunk-line railroads. 


NorFotk Tip—EwATER TERMINALS 
J. A. Moore, Manager 
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at Boston 
Nine ocean-going cargo carriers can be berthed and 
worked simultaneously. Direct transfer of cargo—ship to 
rail. 360,000 square feet of covered wharf space. Modern 
concrete and steel buildings contain a half million feet 
of waterside storage space. Located on the line of the 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., with efficient switching to the 
B. & A. and the B. & M. R. R. The strategic location 
makes it the ideal distributing point for merchandise con-, 
signed to the various sections of New England, the Middle 
West and Canadian points. Vessel operators, shippers, im- 


porters and exporters can increase the efficiency of their 
operations by utilizing our facilities. 


Boston Tirp—EwATER TERMINAL, INc. 
L. J. Coughlin, General Manager, 666 Summer Street 
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at Philadelphia 
Fifteen berths for ocean-going cargo carriers. A million 
square feet of waterside storage. Rail service for B. & O., 
P. R. R. and Reading Company to all points. Railroad 
tracks extend the entire length of all piers. Twenty-five- 
acre yard for the storage and distribution of lumber. New 
concrete and steel shed of 3,000,000 board feet capacity for 
the storage of kiln-dried and finished lumber. Every facil- 
ity for loading and unloading railroad cars and motor 
trucks under cover. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
George M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer 
10 Chestnut Street 





* * 
at Philadelphia 
2,100,000 square feet of excellent storage space in 11 mod- 
ern warehouses conveniently located throughout the city. 
Each property is served by one or more railroads, B. & O., 
P. R. R., Reading Company or Philadelphia Belt Line 
R. R. As the largest operators of warehouses in Phila- 
delphia, we are excellently equipped to furnish every 
kind of service incident to the handling of package freight 
on L, C. L. shipments. Liberal cash advances on stored 
goods. Lowest insurance rates. 


MercHants’ WareHouse CoMPANY 
Malcolm A. Buckey, Asst. Treasurer, 10 Chestnut Street 
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the railroads. That fact, he said, had led to the curious situa- 
tion where the government was expending vast sums for the 
development of new and unneeded transportation facilities at the 
same time that it found it necessary to support the railroads 
with government loans. 


PRICE OF STEEL RAILS 


One of the things that must be ascertained, in the opinion 
of President Roosevelt, is what it costs to make steel rails, so 
as to determine whether or not utilities using rails are paying 
too much for them. There is a general suspicion that the utili- 
ties are paying too much for rails, according to the President. 
No specific action at this time, however, was planned, it was 
stated. The remarks were made incidentally in a discussion at 
the President’s press conference relating to the steel industry. 


EXTENSION OF COORDINATOR LIFE 


President Roosevelt said March 21 no thought had been 
given by him to the question of extending by proclamation for 
one year the provisions of Title I of the emergency railroad 
transportation act of 1933. Under the terms of the act the 
President may extend the provisions of Title I, under which the 
coordinator is functioning, for one year or any part thereof from 
one year after the effective date of the act, which was June 16, 
1933. The President feels that he cannot say at this time what 
he may do in June with respect to the coordinator, or anything 
else. 


TRANSPORT IN CABINET 


Referring to the report and recommendations recently 
made by Coordinator Eastman on regulation as “the most val- 
uable constructive contribution to the cause of transportation 
improvement and coordination since transportation became a 
major problem in the United States,” the National League of 
Commission Merchants has urged the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States to declare in favor of a federal department of 
transportation in charge of a secretary who would be a member 
of the President’s cabinet. 

In a letter to H. I. Harriman, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the commission merchants ask 
that the next annual meeting of the national chamber consider 
the desirability of gathering into one department all govern- 
mental functions having to do with the several forms of trans- 
portation. 

“We submit,” they wrote, “the time has come when the 
proper coordination of transportation facilities in the United 
States requires the establishment of a federal cabinet officer to 
handle transportation matters. This secretary of transport 
should be authorized and instructed to harmonize national poli- 
cies as related to rail, water, highway, air and pipeline trans- 
portation, giving to each the supervision and direction of de- 
velopment consonant with a unified transportation system for 
the nation, built on the primary consideration of the public 
interest.” 


FOURTH SECTION REPEAL 


J. E. Gorman, chairman of the Western Railways Commit- 
tee on Public Relations, which represents all of the western 
railways, March 19 issued the following statement: 

“An effort is being made to secure modification or repeal by 
Congress at its present session of the ‘long-and-short haul’ pro- 


vision (Section 4) of the interstate commerce act. The commer- 
cial organizations composing the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States have voted 1,846 to 410 in favor of such action. It 
is advocated by the National Industrial Traffic League, which is 
composed of traffic managers of industry throughout the coun- 
try. It is supported by the twenty-one standard railroad labor 
organizations. A bill has been introduced by Representative 
Pettengill of Indiana for the proposed legislation. The fact that 
it is supported by such organizations as those mentioned is the 
best evidence that, in the public interest, it should be passed. 

“Changes in transportation conditions since 1920, when the 
present ‘long-and-short haul’ provision was adopted, must be 
recognized in regulation if the railways are to be given oppor- 
tunity to make the earnings necessary to contribute their share 
toward the nation’s economic recovery by rendering good serv- 
ice, and adequately increasing their employment and their pur- 
chases from other industries. 

“The principal cause o. the revolution in transportation 
conditions that has occurred since 1920 has been the great in- 
crease in the competition of carriers by water and highway with 
the railways since then. These other carriers are free to make 
and change their rates as they see fit. The railways, by exist- 
ing law, and, especially, by the long-and-short haul provision, 
are denied similar freedom, Competition in rate-making is, in 
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consequence, one-sided, and because it is so one-sided the rail- 
ways in all parts of the country have lost, and are still losing, 
to carriers by water and highway large amounts of traffic which 
they greatly need, and of which they can be deprived only 
because of governmental restrictions that are imposed upon them 
and not upon their competitors, The railroads are the most 
important and essential part of the country’s transportation 
system, and it is plainly unjust to them and their employes, and 
contrary to the public interest, to leave their competitors free to 
attack their traffic with any weapon they may choose, and, at 
the same time, to deprive the railways of means of defending 
themselves. 


“Prior to 1910 the interstate commerce act prohibited any 
railway from making a lower rate for a longer than for a 
shorter haul ‘under substantially similar circumstances and 
conditions.’ This was interpreted to allow a lower rate to be 
made for a longer haul if there was competition for the longer 
haul that there was not for the shorter haul. The law and the 
interpretations of it have been changed until since 1920 the 
railways have been virtually prohibited from making any rates 
lower for longer than for shorter hauls. This important change 
in regulation was brought about principally by the demands of 
business interests in the western inter-mountain states that 
believed they were placed at a disadvantage when the railways 
were allowed to meet steamship competition by making lower 
rates to the Pacific coast than to inter-mountain points. 


“All the available evidence indicates that the inter-moun- 
tain states have been injured, not benefited, by the policy fol- 
lowed since 1920 of preventing the railways from making lower 
rates to the coast than to intermediate points. This policy has 
not actually reduced the disadvantage of the inter-mountain ter- 
ritory as regards freight rates, because points on the coast have 
continued to have water rates lower than the railway rates to 
the inter-mountain territory. It has actually placed the inter- 
mountain states at an additional disadvantage, because the 
railways actually serve them, while the steamship lines do not, 
and the present policy has caused the railways to lose to the 
steamship lines a large amount of traffic which, if the railroads 
had retained it, would have increased their earnings and en- 
abled them to employ more labor and make larger purchases of 
materials and supplies in the inter-mountain\states. It is sig- 
nificant that in the ten years from 1910 to 1920, when the rail- 
ways were allowed to get part of the traffic moving to the Pacific 
Coast by making rates authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to meet water competition, the population of the 
inter-mountain states increased 27 per cent and that of the 
United States as a whole only 15 per cent, while from 1920 to 
1930, when the railways were not allowed to make rates to meet 
water competition, the population of the inter-mountain states 
increased but 11 per cent, while that of the United Satets in- 
creased 16 per cent. 


“The question of policy involved is, however, a much more 
important one than that of the relation between freight rates 
to the inter-mountain territory and to the Pacific Coast, or than 
it was when the present long-and-short haul provision was 
adopted in 1920. It is much more important now than it was 
then because of the great increase in competition from other 
carriers for both their through and local business to which the 
railways have become subject since then. It is of especial im- 
portance to the industries and people of the middle western 
states, because the present method of rate-making places their 
industries at a serious disadvantage in competing with indus- 
tries on the Atlantic seaboard for business on the Pacific Coast, 
and diverts to the steamship lines from railways serving the 
middle west traffic which the railways of this territory sorely 
need to maintain their service and employment. 


“For example, lumber, citrus fruits, apples, pears, dried 
beans, cotton and numerous other products of the Pacific Coast 
states can be shipped either all-rail direct to the territory east 
of Chicago, or by steamship to the Atlantic Coast. Because the 
railways of western territory are not now allowed to make low 
enough rates to the territory east of Chicago to meet steamship 
competition, they have lost a large part of the traffic originat- 
ing in the Pacific Coast states which they formerly handled. 
This works an especial hardship upon the railways in the mid- 
dle west, because when freight moves through the Panama Canal 
the railways reaching the Pacific and Atlantic Coasts at least 
get to haul it to and from the coasts, while the railways of the 
middle west lose it entirely. Railway earnings, employment and 
purchases are thereby reduced in the middle western states, 
with harmful effects upon every kind of business in this ter- 
ritory. 

“Most other carriers have the advantages of being directly \ 
or indirectly subsidized by the government, of not being regu- 
lated by it as the railways are, and of being virtually author- 
ized by it to pay lower wages. A governmental policy which, 
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March 24, 1934 


in addition, prohibits the railways from making lower rates to 
meet competition than where they do not meet competition, 
deprives the railways of large amounts of traffic which, while 
it would pay less than the average, would pay substantially 
more than the out-of-pocket cost of handling it, and undermines 
the earning capacity of the country’s railway system, and im- 
pairs its ability to render satisfactorily the vast amount of 
essential service which it alone can render. 


“The railways are not seeking, as is often charged, to 
recover the so-called ‘monopoly’ of transportation which it is 
said they formerly had, but which, in fact, they never did have. 
They are asking only for legislation which will give them oppor- 
tunity to compete for traffic on the same terms as other car- 
riers. The modification or repeal of the existing long-and-short 
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haul provision is one essential step toward establishing equal 
terms of competition in transportation.” 


NRA AND RAILROADS 


Inquiry at the White House as to General Johnson’s letter 
to the Association of Railway Executives with respect to bring- 
ing the railroads under a NRA code of fair competition brought 
the information that the President was not advised about the 
situation. It was indicated that he had no information on the 
subject, though General Johnson mentioned the President in his 
letters. The President recently reiterated his view of last 
summer that the railroads were not subject to the NRA. The 
letters of General Johnson have created more or less of a 
mystery as to what the NRA is trying to do to the railroads. 





The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


(No anonymous communications will be published and writers must identify themselves.) 





GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with considerable amusement the letter written 
by C. W. Harris, traffic manager, Burrus Mill and Elevator Com- 
pany, published in The Traffic World, March 17, particularly that 
part of his letter in which he writes: “Government ownership 
would be a good thing for the general public, provided the rail- 
roads were operated with the same efficiency as the postal depart- 
ment. If so operated the rates could be cut in half and enough 
net earnings made after this cut to enable the government to pay 
off the cost of the roads in twenty-five or thirty years.” 

Does Mr. Harris consider the “red tape” methods in all 
government agencies a matter of efficiency? Has he failed to 
hear the cry coming from Washington that the Post Office De- 
partment has a deficit each year exceeding $100,000,000? Does he 
consider the replacing of postmasters with each change in the ad- 
ministration efficiency in operation, when these political “plums” 
could be eliminated at a considerable saving to the tax payer? 

I wonder how Mr. Harris would like it if, under government 
ownership, he should awake some morning and find the rail- 
road agent or agents in his particular locality who had served 
him faithfully for years replaced by a political favorite who 
knew nothing about his particular problem or the transportation 
problem as a whole, Surely, every citizen knows that this con- 
dition exists in all county and state and many national agencies 
and we have no reason to believe that it would be otherwise if 
the government controlled the railroads. 

I, personally, believe the opposite to Mr. Harris—namely, 
that it would be better if the railroads would take over and 
operate the Post Office Department. 

Dayton, O., March 22, 1934. 


LESS REGULATION 


Editor The Traffic World. 

A very interesting speaker, to whom I listened several 
months ago, made the statement that only three per cent of the 
people actually think and that the other ninety-seven per cent 
just trail along, allowing others to think for them. 

I had long since come to the conclusion that those who 
think are in the minority, but I thought the percentages given 
by this speaker were out of proportion. However, after studying 
the printed and spoken statements of many who have ideas to 
express about the regulation of the carriers, I have about de- 
cided that, perhaps, the speaker was right. 

We have become bureaucratic minded. We take it for 
granted, without much thinking, that we must have regulation 
of this and that, regardless of conditions. We set up a bureau or 
department at Washington and it becomes perpetual. Instead 
of sometimes doing away with them, or reducing their activities, 
they grow and grow, like the snowball we used to keep rolling 
when we were kids. 

Anyone who has studied the history of transportation legis- 
lation, or can remember back twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
will agree with me that the early legislation was passed by 
Congress for the protection of the shipping public against the 
railroads, who, at that time, had a monopoly on transportation. 
That condition no longer exists; therefore, I say that much of 
the work of the Commission is no longer required. 


B. E. Olsen. 





Instead of regulation of carriers, other than the railroads, 
to put all on an equal basis, why not relieve some of the pres- 
sure from the railroads, giving them an opportunity to stretch, 
get a good breath, and do something for themselves? 

It appears to me that many railroad leaders have grown 
weary of trying. Why not release the brake and let them have 
the privilege of handling their own business? 

Herbert Webb, Traffic Manager, 
Cannelton Sewer Pipe Co. 
Cannelton, Ind., March 21, 1934. 


RAILROAD POLICY 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The undersigned is an old railroad man and is anxious to 
see the railroads return to full prosperity, but, based on contact 
with their present unbusinesslike methods, it is very doubtful 
if they will do so. 


I have been handling traffic for shippers for the last eighteen 
years and have absorbed some of the business man’s ideas and 
methods. The thing that the business men with whom I come 
in contact cannot understand is why a railroad or group of 
railroads will deliberately do a thing that is detrimental to 
their interest after being warned of the consequences. When 
an act is accomplished that is adverse to their interest, the 
informed industrial traffic man tries to ameliorate same by 
advancing the reasons given by the railroads, but it cannot 
be done, as the business man’s logical mind cannot understand 
why the railroads—or any industry, for that matter—will do 
things detrimental to their interest. During my long experience 
in representing shippers, I have, on numerous occasions, seen 
things done by railroads that were detrimental] to them. The 
most recent instance follows: 

On January 30, we called the attention of the Commission 
and the railroads to the fact that the rate on bananas, carloads, 
would be increased from 56 cents to 63 cents per 100 pounds, 
from New Orleans to Monroe, effective February 25, and that, 
if the increase went into effect, the bananas would in the future 
move via motor truck. Nothing was done by railroads concerned 
to prevent the increase and it went into effect. 


The freight charges on bananas for only one dealer in 
Monroe in 1933 was $4,108.92 at the 56-cent rate. When you 
add to this the freight charges of the other dealers in Monroe 
and those in Ruston and Rayville, to which latter points the 
rates were also increased, a conservative estimate of the freight 
charges would approximate $12,000, which will be lost to the 
railroads in the future. Monroe is only 300 miles from New 
Orleans via highway and the run can be made in nine or ten 
hours. No refrigeration is necessary on account of the short 
time in transit; therefore, the motor trucks are now handling 
the bananas in lots of 10,000 pounds at rate of 55 cents per 
100 pounds. The weight of a carload is usually 20,000 pounds. 
The dealer does not only make a saving in lesser freight charges 
via motor truck, but his investment is only one-half due to buy- 
ing in 10,000-pound lots, resulting in a much faster turnover and 
greater profit. 


It may be that the railroads will eventually see their error 
and reduce the rate, but it will be too late, as the dealer will 
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undoubtedly by that time have adjusted his affairs to the motor 
truck method of transportation. 

The foregoing is a concrete example. Will the present 
shortsighted policy of some of the railroads retain the traffic 
for the rail lines? I, for one, do not believe it will. 

H. J. Fernandez, Traffic Manager, 
Monroe Traffic Bureau, Monroe, La. 
Monroe, La., March 19, 1934. 


SHORT LINE RAILROAD ACTIVE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Probably it would be of interest to your readers, at least to 
some of them, to read a line or two about what we think is a 
unique short line railroad. 

The High Point, Thomasville and Denton Railroad was 
organized for local citizens of High Point, Thomasville and Den- 
ton, North Carolina, in 1923. It began operation in May, 1924. 
This line operates freight service and express between High 
Rock, N. C., and High Point, N. C. It has not missed a divi- 
dend since 1925. Its entire line was relaid with one hundred 
pound rail in 1927 and 1928. 

Recently the employes of this railroad organized an “Em- 
ployes’ Booster Club,” which club meets once each month. At 
its next meeting it will be addressed by O. H. Page, assistant 
general superintendent, Atlantic Coast Line Railway, Rocky 
Mount, N. C., at High Point, April 3. 

The general manager is O. A. Kirkman. Fred J. Flagler is 
general freight agent. Mr. Flagler, prior to coming to the H. 
P. T. & D. in 1924, was fifteen years with the Southern Rail- 
way. Most of this time he was employed on the Asheville divi- 
sion at Hickory, N. C., first as yard clerk, later as rate clerk and 
cashier, and then joint agent for the Carolina and North West- 
ern and the Southern Railway System at Hickory. 

F’. J. Flagler, General Freight Agent, 
H. P. T. and D. Railroad Co. 

High Point, N. C., March 19, 1934. 


SIMPLIFIED RATES 


Editor, The Traffic World: 

Supplementing my few remarks on government vs. private 
ownership which you were so kind as to print on page 522 of 
the March 17 Traffic World. I would like to suggest some rate 
changes that might be pertinent if and when the government 
takes over the railroads. Would suggest a zone rate based on 
distance similar to the parcel post zone rates, and printed on a 
map of the U. S. A. as the parcel post rates are now shown, all 
rates to base on 100 per cent first class rates graduated to suit 
the commodity shipped as promulgated in I. C. C. Docket 13535. 

If all rates were so made, instead of us traffic men being 
compelled to keep a file of several hundred tariffs, all we would 
need would be a commodity classification tariff and a distance 
zone tariff naming the distance between all zones and the 
zone rates to apply. 

I am for simplification of the intricate rate structure. 

C. W. Harris, Traffic Manager, 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co. 
Ft. Worth, Tex., March 20, 1934. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE PAYMENTS 

Freight loss and damage payments of the railroads in 1933 
were the lowest since 1932, according to the report of the freight 
claim division, American Railway Association. Total payments 
amounted to $15,485,440, a decrease of 18.2 per cent under pay- 
ments in 1932. Payments for loss and damage on carload traffic 
amounted to $12,448,808, while less-carload shipments accounted 
for $3,036,632 of the payments. A summary of the payments 
in terms of the principal causes follows: 


Per cent 
1933 1932 decrease 
rere $ 5,414,759 $ 6,095,336 11.2 








rere errr rr rrr 3,389,962 4,979,393 31.9 
OOUNOOMEE GOTRBO occ cicccccscsccces 1,133,493 1,625,518 30.3 
DISTOCTIVG GEUIDMENE 20.26 cccccccvses 840,209 970,716 13.4 
err er er rere 644,798 727,127 11.3 
CPENOP UHIOCRION WOES oc cccevcicecccces 636,922 637,070 .02 
Freezing or heater failure ........... 624,801 543,135 *15.0 
I gaan Gand bs bk eab, We ib dias POOR 616,245 888,137 30.6 
Ropvery Gntire PACKABE ....ccsccccsses 516,034 593,448 13.0 
Robbery other than entire package .. 480,726 282,798 *70.0 
RAE DUCES WRCMES 6 oc cc ccccwceescvees 434,057 600,767 27.7 
er rr 244,121 370,041 34.0 
Improper refrigeration and ventilation 224,337 318,473 29.6 
Fire or marine loss or damage ....... 119,351 86,209 *38.4 
Improper handling, loading, ete. ..... 117,524 160,817 26.9 
ee ere ee eee 48,101 57,039 15.7 
SD 5 dads. b.d ots wie we wae eka $12,448,808 $14,819,285 16.0 
EE ID noi dctc ain ane cd tewc<aars 3,036,632 4,116,739 26.2 
Eh. okay ae ah aeewaleianernen $15,485,440 $18,936,024 18.2 
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FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
LOSS AND DAMAGE 


Of the total loss and damage payments made by the rail- 
roads in 1933, more than 36 per cent went to shippers of fruits, 
vegetables, and melons, subdivided as follows: Fresh fruits 
(except citrus), 10.6 per cent of the total; fresh fruits (citrus), 
4.1 per cent; melons, 5.1 per cent; fresh vegetables, 16.9 per 
cent. 

The freight claim division, A.R.A., summary of payments 
by commodities, and the percentage of the payments in each 
classification to the total, follows: 


Per 
Commodities Cent Total 
NINE inka 4 ait hioasea wes ea wen WialeSeieewawis wien 2.6 oe $ 402,666 
1 Fe oe 1,303 
Flour and other mill products ............. 2.5 Cul, 377,721 
my oe 13,767 
PMU Saas tavn'n wiereial ateselda ond iol ela alae Diva Bie Aleve Wistniw late 0.3 C.L. 33,649 
LCA, 7,577 
Fresh fruits (except citrus ................. 10.6 C.L. 1,620,199 
: ; je oe 13,974 
ye Be a 4.1 C.is 632,407 
L.C.L. 7,501 
PI 555d. oman SU REN ORea ewan  ee tees 5.1 C.L. 779,275 
; Ea is 4,554 
CNRS EOE. 5:54 ink kG eee onssseses 16.9 C.L. 2,609,363 
L.C.ds 10,034 
All other products of agriculture ........... 0.9 C.L. 114,779 
oe Oe OM 26,977 
RAO HN oir t Seles aassicareaan aeciaaes 5.7 Cilla 877,647 
LO. 1,375 
Fresh and cured meats, packing house prod- 
CER, GEGBNOR DOUG icc ccctcscesiocecs C.is. 322,504 
Is.€.ks. 28,269 
Butter, butter substitutes & cheese ........ 0.5 oh OM 58,819 
; L.C.L. 11,732 
SO NEN, is 3;sd0 dG eiew a ciaaan em aaa ounee 0.9 Cuda, 125,773 
L.C.ls 7,122 
All other animals and animal products ex- 
cept fertilizer & fertilizer materials .... 0.5 as. 63,248 
L.C.L. 15,824 
CE OD oc aieie kc NaGn a vaweaedeewees Sena 6.2 C.L. 964,511 
je oe 1,636 
All other products of mines .............00. 1.6 C.L. 224,929 
} noe OM 27,667 
Lumber and forest products ............... 0.8 C.L. 109,318 
ee 7,261 
US EE oo so oSeiwsidwnccnsass emecion 0.7 Cds 106,179 
L.C.L. 8,566 
PU EEE. GiB ide Rei eee eeeseeeaae 0.3 Cie 37,505 
L.C.L. 2,611 
MN Fi dedcaigtadian wont deaeatete ate a aie ae aaa ek ae 1.0 C.ds 154,130 
i be 4,471 
Iron, steel and other metal articles N. O. S., 
RS er ee eee 1.0 C.L. 111,226 
LCE. 48,784 
Machinery (other than agricultural) and 
NE Sone hick Ewes oes Eee wed oeGCRES 1.8 oe 192,210 
L..C.L. 92,380 
Stoves, furnaces, radiators & parts ........ 1.8 i. 92,480 
L.C.L. 190,741 
Brick, artificial stone, & building tile ...... 0.6 ok 91,594 
L.C.L. 6,168 
Sewer pipe & drain tile (not metal) ........ 0.8 C.L. 119,680 
LCL. 2,403 
Agricultural implements and parts, vehicles, 
MOLES GFAWH, BIE DATES 2... ccccccccccese c.L. 14,277 
pm oe OM 10,272 
Automobiles, automobile trucks, tractors, 
tires, parts and accessories ............. C.is. 282,423 
Ti ASE. 29,367 
UIE igo kiwinn cd ke weceecsénauaneees 4.2 Cul. 254,796 
TaC.L. 392,105 
PROT GHOWEUEIIE)  oiciccs cc isewvcvivwcces 0.5 C.is 77,918 
iaC.is. 5,902 
Dry goods, clothing, and textiles ........... 1.8 C.L. 29,484 
L.C.L. 256,703 
ee A I ia. oko 5 oe a Sie tis see ikaw seaean 0.6 oh PR 6,433 
L.C.L. 79,582 
Canned food products (in tin or glass) ..... 1.4 be a 187,500 
L©.L. 29,691 
Tobacco, manufactured products ........... 2.2 C.L. 52,022 
LU. 295,731 
Glass flat (except plate) bottles, jars and 
 oraeckea suas cacceas sheave shieuuties Ct. 74,508 
L.C.L. 87,566 
Crockery, earthenware & chinaware ...... 1.1 ee 48,724 
L.C.L. 114,930 
Household goods and second-hand furniture 6.7 C.L. 55,018 
L.C.L. 47,846 
All other manufactures and miscellaneous ar- 
BEE. Grac.cneew be cbae woes vn aeweabaseace 14.6 3s. 1,126,460 
Le ak 1,138,251 
PEISCOMANOGUS CHETHES  ...ccccicciccccvecess 0.2 ae 17,433 
LCL. 10,989 
MN .ciccatauiveis.wiewc bens se aueaeeeevedeweus 80.4 C.L. 12,448,808 
RS ee rr ane re ee ern Eee 19.6 Lda 3,036,632 
Summary (C.L. and L.C.L. combined) .100.0 15,485,440 


Per cent—100.0 


FREIGHT CLAIM MEETING 


The forty-third annual meeting of the freight claim division, 
American Railway Association, will be held at the Commodore 
Hotel, N. Y., May 22. It is expected to last three days. It 
will be the first time the division has held an annual meeting 
in New York. 
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TRUCKING INDUSTRY CODE 


HE National Code Authority for the Trucking Industry has an 

nounced the appointment of temporary members of state code 
authorities in 18 states. The appointments were made on 
recommendations of the authorized associations in the states by 
the National Code Authority with the approval of the National 
Recovery Administration. 

“These state code authorities,’ said Ted V. Rodgers, presi- 
dent of the American Trucking Associations, Inc., “cannot take 
any official action until by-laws covering their organization and 
functions are transmitted to them by the National Code Author- 
ity. We have assurances from the National Recovery Admin- 
istration that approval of Interpretation No. 1, covering regis- 
trations and other interpretations and rules and regulations, will 
now be speedily made.” 

Appointment of code authorities in other states will be an- 
nounced as soon as they have been approved by the National 
Recovery Administration. 

Members of the state code authorities approved by the NRA 


are as follows: 


Arkansas—Common carrier, B. C. Rotenberry, Little Rock, Ark.; 
contract, Robert Black, Eldorado, Ark.; cartage, H. A. Tune, Little 
Rock, Ark.; not for hire, Robert L. Sharp, Little Rock, Ark. 

California—Cartage, Joseph F. Vizzard, San Francisco, Calif.; cer- 
tificated, Harold Frasher, Fresno, Calif.; contract, Ben F. Morris, 
Oakland, Calif.; dump truck and private, Brynn Belyea, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; fank trucks, hauling and general contracting, Howard M. Lang, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; certificated, C. G. Anthony, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Connecticut—Common carrier, Everett J. Arbour, 1179 Main St., 
Hartford, Conn.; cartage, Bryant C. Edgerton, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
dump trucks, Sharp Mossop, Bridgeport, Conn.; not for hire, Robert 
A. Waters, Waterbury, Conn. 

Georgia—Contract carrier, Jack P. Taylor, Augusta, Ga.; car- 
tage, C. R. Pyron, Atlanta, Ga.; common carriers, Harry Springs, At- 
lanta, Ga.; not for hire, H. C. Chandler, Atlanta, Ga. 

Idaho—Common carrier, W. D. Miles, Boise, Ida.; not for hire, 
R. D. Bradshaw, Wendell, Ida.; contract, Fred Stanton, Payette, Ida.; 
cartage, W. E. Cragg, Lewiston, Ida. 

Indiana—Common carrier, Ed. J. Buhner, Seymour, Ind.; con- 
tract carrier, George Person, 1410 N. W. St., Indianapolis, Ind.; cart- 
age, Dan Moran, Indianapolis, Ind.; not for hire, B. A. Arnold, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Maine—Common carrier, L. E. Porter, 76 Cross St., Portland, Me.; 
contract carrier, Lincoln Clements, 351 Forest Ave., Portland, Me.; 
cartage, Guy Dunton, 48 Commercial St., Portland, Me.; not for hire, 
Arthur B. McKowen, Portland, Me.; contract carrier, A. J. Cole, 22 
Oak St., Bangor, Me.; common carrier, I. K. Bemis, 233 Center St., 
Bangor, Me. 

Michigan—Common carrier, Paul Scholten, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
cartage, Albert Herzog, 524 8th St., Detroit, Mich.; contract, Edward 
G. Rice, Box 6, N. W. Station, Detroit, Mich.; cement and steel dump 
truck, Adolph Bazant, 1650 Waterman St., Detroit, Mich.; common 
carrier contract carrier, John F. Ivory, 6554 Hamilton Ave., Detroit, 
Mich.; not for hire, Hugh E. McGiveron, Lansing, Mich. 

Minnesota—Cartage, A. W. Trenholm, Jr., 600 Stimson Blvd., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; common, Roy E. Steller, 516 Tenth Ave., N., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; common, Earl Swain, 422 Fourteenth Ave., S. E., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; not for hire, G. Norberg, Minneapolis, Minn.; con- 
tract, L. W. Schirmer, 516 Tenth Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn.; live- 
stock hauler, E. H. Sherman, S. St. Paul, Minn. 

North Carolina—Common carrier, R. S. Koonce, Raleigh, N. C.; 
contract carrier, R. W. Barnwell, Burlington, N. C.; cartage, John L. 
neem, Charlotte, N. C.; not for hire, W. S. Corbitt, Henderson, 
a C. 


Ohio—Common carrier, H. M. O’Neill, Cleveland, O.; contract car- 
rier, O. L. Prior, Orwell, O.; common carrier, H. C, Rodgers, Akron, 
0.; cartage, David J. McHugh, Cincinnati, O.; not for hire, A. W. 
os Cleveland, O.7 common carrier, Glenn R. Ward, Colum- 
us, O. 

Oklahoma—Common interstate, Evans A. Nash, 17% South Santa 
Fe, Oklahoma City, Okla.; cartage and intrastate common and con- 
tract, Doane Farr, Clinton, Okla.; contract, B. H. Negginson, 112 
West Cameron, Tulsa, Okla.; not for hire, T. W. Eason, Bass Bldg., 
Enid, Okla. 

Pennsylvania—Common carrier, Harry Gormley, New Castle, Pa.; 
dump truck, Edward McGrady, Pittsburgh, Pa.; not for hire as well 
as operator for hire, road contractor, heavy hauler, Joseph Garner, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; not for hire, A. D. Aldrich, 5537 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; cartage, Harry E. Boysen, Philadelphia, Pa.; furniture 
moving, Robert F. Post, Scranton, Pa. 

Rhode Island—Common carrier, George Holley, Wakefield, R. I; 
contract carrier, George H. Bennett, Providence, R. I.; cartage, Wil- 
liam Harrell, Providence, R. I.; not for hire, F. C. Sutherland, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; furniture mover, D. C. McQueaney, Providence, R. IL.; 
dump truck, C. J. Cawley, E. Providence, R. I. 

Tennessee—Common carrier, John McKelve, Lawrenceburg, Tenn.; 

cartage, John Dupes, Knoxville, Tenn.; common carrier, Otis Vincent, 
Nashville, Tenn.; not for hire, N. A. Carter, Memphis, Tenn. 
_ West Virginia—Common carrier, W. B. Crawley, Clarksburg, W. 
Va.; not for hire, Dr. A. E. Hardy, Charleston, W. Va.; contract car- 
rier, H. D. Stuart, Huntington, W. Va.; cartage, R. L. Fleming, 
Charleston, W. Va.; dump truck, H. R. Abbot, Charleston, W. Va.; 
all classes, Cal F. Young, Charleston, W. Va. 

Wisconsin—Common carrier, Henry Schloemer, West Bend, Wis.; 
contract carrier, C. J. Williams, Milwaukee, Wis.; cartage, Harvey J. 
Tidmarsh, Milwaukee, Wis.; not for hire, Henry Gloede, Racine, Wis. 





Wyoming—Contract, Worth Garetson, Medicine Bow, Wyo.; com- 
mon carrier, William Utzinger, Casper, Wyo.; other common carrier, 
Mrs. V. B. Weaver, Casper, Wyo.; not for hire, Pat Hennissey, Cas- 
per, Wyo. 


The trucking code provides for creation of the National Code 
Authority, regional code authorities, state code authorities, and 
in addition, such divisional code authorities as may be created. 
As to the state code authorities it is provided that each state 
code authority shall have primary jurisdiction within its area, 
except as to such matters falling within the scope of divisional 
code authorities constituted within such area, and shall have 
jurisdiction in such matters if they affect more than one divi- 
sion of the industry within the area. 

National Recovery Administrator Johnson has issued an 
order authorizing members of the trucking industry in Texas 
to petition their state code authority and the NRA for an 
exception from the overtime provisions of the trucking code. 
The order was issued on the recommendation of Deputy Admin- 
istrator E. E. Hughes, who reported that a Texas state law 
placing a limit of 7,000 pounds on the maximum pay load of 


‘trucks had tended to create an emergency in certain trucking 


operations in the state from which relief should be granted, 
within that section of the industry’s code providing leeway in 
maximum hours for the movement of perishable goods and 
seasonal crops. 


FACTORY-TO-DOOR SERVICE 





factory-to-store door service for the shipping of 
automobiles which, it is estimated, will result in about 20 car- 
loads a day, was started last week by the Chicago and North 
Western Railway between Janesville and Chicago in connection 


A new 


with automobiles. By the new arrangement, which is the first 
factory-to-dealer’s-door service on automobiles offered by a rail- 
road, the bill of lading provides for the shipment from the fac- 
tory in Janesville to the various dealers in the Chicago district. 
Madden Brothers Coordinated Transportation Company, of St. 
Paul, and the Railway Express Agency take care of the unload- 
ing from the railroad cars at the Wells Street freight station 
of the Chicago and North Western and also handle the delivery 
to the dealers. The delivery trucks consist of a motor unit 
and a trailer carrying two cars or trucks. 





IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 
Supervision and inspection of road projects of states and 
counties financed by the Public Works Administration have been 
transferred from the PWA inspection division to the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads. 
“A double purpose is served by this arrangement for road 
supervision,” said the PWA. 


“It turns over to the Bureau of 
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Roads a job for which it is well equipped and at the same time 
permits the PWA inspection division to devote more time to 
other non-federal construction projects. The move also was in 
the interest of economy as the Bureau of Roads already has in 
the field its regular force of district engineers in close touch 
with road construction so duplication of effort and personnel 
by two federal agencies will be avoided. 

“The project division of PWA has transferred to the Bureau 
of Roads lists of states and county road projects for which PWA 
has allotted as loans and grants more than $31,000,000. These 
allotments are for projects in addition to those financed from 
the original $400,000,000 for roads which was equitably divided 
among all the states. The Bureau of Roads has supervised the 
expenditure of this fund from the beginning. 

“PWA, through its own field engineering and inspection 
forces, will continue to supervise and inspect streets, street im- 
provements and road improvement projects in cities, towns or 
municipalities financed by PWA.” 


TRUCKS AND EASTMAN REPORT 


A plea for “self-regulation” of the trucking industry under 
the NRA code of fair competition and against regulation of 
trucks as proposed in the recent report of Coordinator Eastman 
has been made in a statement sent to all trucking associations 
by Ted V. Rodgers, president of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc, If the Eastman recommendations were put into 
effect, it is asserted, highway operations would be curtailed and 
elimination of small enterprises and removal of flexibility of 
truck service would also follow. 

Mr. Rodgers points out that, under authority of a vote cast 
early in January by the board of trustees of the organization, 
the association was committed to a policy to oppose any and 
all attempts at federal regulation of the trucking industry in 
the present session of Congress. In his statement Mr. Rodgers, 
in part, says: 


The recommendations of the federal coordinator of transportation 
decidedly are in conflict with the spirit and purpose of the national 
industrial recovery act in that the one would suppress small enter- 
prises and tend to promote a transportation monopoly, while the 
other distinctly forbids the oppression of small businesses or the de- 
velopment of monopolies. Under the NRA code, the trucking industry 
would be permitted to engage in supervised self-regulation, along with 
hundreds of other industries, while under the proposals of the co- 
ordinator the industry would be made the subject of bureaucratic 
control patterned to the noncomparable and inflexible practices of 
railroads. 

The proposed bill would require the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to fix rates to relieve competition within the industry with 
respect both to common and contract carriers. Minimum rates would 
be fixed artificially. The code does not provide for price fixing. That 
is something to which the National Recovery Administration is abso- 
lutely opposed. The code, however, does require the filing of minimum 
rates which must cover the cost of the service performed. It does not 
provide that higher rates must be filed—a condition of the Eastman 
proposals, 

All the virtues and advantages for the individual producer and 
the shipper in the personalized convenience of small unit operations 
are retained under the code. The coordinator frankly admits that his 
proposal for regulation would result in lessening the flexibility of the 
motor truck in the service of agriculture and industry. The bill would 
effectively destroy the contract carrier as we know him today, . The 
utmost flexibility characterizes the operations of all contract carriers. 
They enter into contracts to go anywhere at any time and at such 
rates as may be agreed upon between the contracting parties, The 
Eastman bill would put what he styles the contract carrier in a 
straitjacket, requiring him to operate only after he had satisfied the 
commission that the service he offered was not available from other 
sources. He would have to specify first the operations proposed and 
this requirement in itself would prevent him from performing the 
functions of a contract carrier as he conducts his business today. 
Such contract carriers as might be successful in securing permits and 
the right to operate would be forced to publish their rates and file 
them with the Commission, which rates could not be changed except 
upon thirty days’ notice unless good cause be shown. 

The Eastman measure would increase the rates and cost of trans- 
portation of agricultural commodities to market. Almost without ex- 
ception, reduced railroad rates now in effect have an expiration of 
stop date. These rates were put in effect to meet truck competition; 
they are temporary and will divert to much higher levels as soon as 
the commission has had time to raise the level of truck rates. The 
disparity between the amount received by the farmer for his products 
and the amount he pays for necessities of life will be increased. 

On page 69 of the report, the following occurs: ‘In the regulation 
of the railroads, the water and motor carriers have a right to be 
heard, often are heard, and not infrequently influence the action of 
Commission. Railroads, when similarly interested, are equally en- 
titled to a hearing in the regulation of water and motor carriers, and 
so, of course, are shippers and the general public.” 

In connection with any matters before the Commission, high pow- 
ered railroad attorneys are thus given the right to appear and oppose 
anything any truck operator may seek. The small operator simply 
cannot stand the expense of employing attorneys and fighting cases 
before a federal commission, and the proposed bill can result only 
in sealing his doom. 

An outstanding defect of the bill for federal regulation is the im- 
possibility of effective enforcement. The bill provides no police power 
whereby the hundreds of thousands of truck operators coming within 
the jurisdiction of the I. C. C. could be ascertained or policed. The 
coordinator admits that regulation by the states has not been effec- 
tive. They would not have, therefore, the machinery necessary to take 
on this additional work. 

The plea of the coordinator is to bring about the use of the 
medium of transportation best suited to perform the particular serv- 
ice. It is clear from a reading of his report, however, that he would 
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place the selection of the medium to be used in the hands of the | 
Cc. C., a body admittedly railroad minded and constituted to protect 
the railroads against all other forms of transportation. 

The code is ready for immediate administration. It took the ], 
C. C. some twenty years to gather sufficient data even to start regu. 
lation of the railroads. It is unfair and unwise to thrust upon any 
government agency the work of performing a task until it has been 
able to gather data necessary for intelligent administration. There. 
fore, any desired accomplishment under the proposed bill would be 
delayed for months, if not for years. 

The coordinator also states that administration of the trucking 
industry under the NRA is but temporary. The trucking industry 
does not understand that the President’s program proposes only tem- 
porary relief but rather that it proposes stabilization that will be 
permanent and prevent the return to conditions that brought about 
the present emergency. The administration of the trucking code wil] 
stabilize the industry in every manner in which it is essential. [It 
will correct the few abuses the coordinator has been able to find in the 
trucking industry which adversely affect the public interest. 


HEIMANN ON MERCHANT MARINE 


The Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Com. 
merce, according to views expressed by Henry H. Heimann, 
director of the bureau, in an address prepared for delivery be. 
fore the Middle West Foreign Trade and Merchant Marine Con- 
ference at Detroit, March 20, is not going to permit monopolies 
in the merchant marine “but where strong units are needed, they 
should be developed with proper government supervision and 
regulation.” Mr. Heimann included in the paper his report on 
the ship subsidy question published in The Traffic World, 
March 17, p. 526. 

“When we speak of strong units,” said he, “we have in 
mind the avoidance of duplicate expenses and the enjoyment 
of the benefits that flow from a trunk line operation. In so far 
as these consolidations or mergers are economically sound, 
they will no doubt take place, because the competitive race in 
the shipping industry as between nations is one that will even- 
tually force integration. The efficient small operator, however, 
will not be driven from the trade. Quite the contrary. There 
are innumerable instances where independent efficient opera- 
tors, because of flexibility, meet the situation much better 
than the larger type of organization. But efficient management 
will recognize of its own volition that certain consolidations 
must be accomplished if the larger foreign units are to be suc. 
cessfully met in this competitive race. The essential thing here 
is Management, and management must be ship operating man- 
agement and not financial management—a wedding of the eff- 
cient management of some of the smaller lines to the stronger 
financial responsibility of some of the larger units might be a 
happy solution. 

“In conclusion, let me say that in everything the Shipping 
Board Bureau is doing, whether by way of regulation or pro- 
motion, a single objective is kept constantly in view, and that 
is the building up of a strong merchant marine. One of the 
meanings of the word ‘rehabilitate’ is to re-clothe. We propose 
to re-clothe the American merchant marine in new and service- 
able garments. In this we need the cooperation of industry, and 
when I am privileged to contact American steamship men and 
such helpful organizations as yours, I feel confident that this 
cooperation will be wholeheartedly and effectively given.” 

—e to the Senate ocean mail inquiry, Mr. Heimann 
said: 


The charge has been made that there has been a great deal of 
extravagance and waste, that subsidies have not been given scien- 
tifically, and the investigations of the Senate have revealed certain 
practices that cannot meet with favor. These investigations disclosed 
the existence of affiliate subsidiary relationships wherein certain prac- 
tices were indulged in that were not consistent with good business 
practice. While there is nothing inherently wrong in a holding com- 
pany and subsidiary relationship—for many companies have found this 
type of organization in a vast enterprise more flexible—the affiliate 
subsidiary relationship does permit of certain practices, particularly 
with respect to distribution of earnings and/or absorption of charges, 
which may prevent a reflection of true earning capacity or financial 
responsibility of the company under review. The objection is not 
against the parent subsidiary company per se, but rather against cer- 
tain practices which frequently occur when this type of relationship 
is found to exist. 

But as we view all of these matters in retrospect, we should take 
the position that out of the errors of the past we shall be able to re- 
construct along sound lines. Experience gained in the past should 
form the basis of our creating anew policies and programs that will 
rehabilitate. Our present policies have but one objective, and that 
is sound development of an American merchant marine. 


GIRDWOOD SHIPPING CASE 


The Department of Commerce, in No. 115, suspension and 
investigation schedules. of Girdwood Shipping Company, has 
found that the company is not a common carrier subject to the 
shipping act, 1916, and has ordered stricken from the depart- 
ment’s files the company’s schedules initiating commodity rates 
for transportation in intercoastal commerce between Gulf and 
Pacific ports. The department found that the company owned 
no vessels and had none under charter. If its schedules had 
been approved, according to the report, it planned to obtain 
several vessels for berthing for account of owners with a view 
to eventual purchase. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


OREIGN governments and foreign steamship lines are 

warned, in a statement issued by Ira C. Campbell, counsel for 
the American Steamship Owners’ Association, that, if they con- 
tinue to oppose the rate stabilization features of the proposed 
shipping code, they may be subjected to governmental regula- 
tion in the territorial waters of the United States. 

He said the forthcoming investigation of alleged rate-cutting 
practices in the foreign trade of the United States indicated 
that the Shipping Board believed it had the authority, under 
Section 19, of the merchant marine act of 1920, to enforce 
regulation of minimum rates and eliminate rate-cutting. That 
a change in the ocean mail contract system was coming was 
a certainty, he said, and, when the necessary legislation was 
formulated, it would embrace strong regulatory provisions for 
stabilization, mean better earnings for American ships, and 
less need of government aid in their operation. 

A reply to the warning was made by R. H. Hupper, counsel 
for the Foreign Trades Shipping Association. Most of the 
lines, both American and foreign, operating in foreign trade 
from the United States, favored such stabilization on any rea- 
sonable basis, Mr. Hupper said. He said his assertion did not 
include lines not members of the regularly established freight 
conferences nor tramp operators and added that the forthcom- 
ing investigation of the foreign trades by the Shipping Board 
should hearten all those who favored stabilization. 

“If, in the shipping acts and in the recovery act, there is 
not sufficient power to accomplish the desired results it should 
not be doubted, once the Shipping Board investigation has 
clarified the position on the foreign trade routes, that Congress 
would confer on the board such additional power as might be 
requisite to carry its views and recommendations into effect,” 
he said. “Possibly some shipping men would advocate imme- 
diate amendment to the shipping act so that unquestionable 
effective control would be promptly available as soon as the 
facts are fully developed. The federal coordinator has recom- 
mended legislation concerning the protected trades. On the 
other hand, the Shipping Board already is conducting an in- 
vestigation of the intercoastal trade. This again emphasizes its 
purpose to exercise its regulatory powers and, perhaps, to have 
the same supplemented if necessary.” 

Frederic Henjes, former president of the New York Freight 
Forwarders and Brokers’ Association, defended control of rates 
in the proposed general shipping code. He pointed out that 
control of rates by the various freight conferences had been 
an established practice for years. Nevertheless, he said, it was 
alleged that there had been frequent violations, and enforce- 
ment by the conferences or by the Shipping Board has left 
much to be desired. He urged publication of conference tariffs 
in order that small shippers, often not aware of the contract 
rates made available to their large competitors and thus pay- 
ing higher rates than the latter, might be informed of these 
rates. Since conference and other rates had been subject to 
sanction by the Shipping Board, he added, there could be no 
legitimate objection to. the fixing of rates in the NRA code with 
provision for penalties if tariffs were violated. 

The Maritime Association of the Port of New York has 
adopted a resolution opposing the proposed establishment of 
free port zones in the United States as provided in the Celler 
bill. The resolution resulted from a sweeping study of the 
plan by a special committee of the association, composed of 
Eugene F, Moran, president of the Moran Towing and Trans- 
portation Company, chairman; Howard E. Jones, president of 
James W. Elwell and Company, and Charles S. Haight, attorney. 
The committee found it was impossible to get anything concrete 
that would support the contention that these zones would be 
extensively utilized. It added that the provisions of the tariff 
act of 1930 embodied practically every privilege contained in 
the Celler bill, plus the privilege of manufacturing. 


“Investigation of the whole question seems to indicate 
that, while there is a substantial import and export business, 
also a substantial transshipment business, carried on in ports, 
particularly in New York, the percentage of actual imports 
Which would be treated, repacked, blended, or otherwise manipu- 
lated in the free zone and re-exported is of negligible character 
and certainly far from sufficient to justify the substantial in- 
vestment required, or any considerable part thereof,” the report 








said. “Under the system of bonded warehouses, bonded lighters 
and other craft, also bonded trucks, the ability to handle 
economically imports which go to bonded warehouses is greatly 
simplified, and the business of the Port of New York, particu- 
larly so far as full cargoes of imported re-exportable goods are 
concerned, has almost reached the vanishing point, due to the 
fact that there is ample liner service to and from all the prin- 
cipal ports of the world, enabling shippers to ship in parcel 
lots which can be and are readily handled under existing 
methods.” 

Mayor LaGuardia of New York, a proponent of the free 
zone plan, commented on the action of the Maritime Association 
by inquiring how many bonded warehouses were members of 
the association. He added: “They can’t stop progress just 
for the sake of a few individuals whose business depends upon 
an antiquated port system.” 

A. J. Brady, assistant freight traffic manager of the United 
Fruit Company, announces that, in accordance with regulations 
of the Costa Rican government, through export bills of lading 
are no longer acceptable in that country. Instead, ocean bills 
of lading, together with four copies of the commercial invoice, 
prepared in Spanish, must be presented by consignees when 
clearing shipments through the Costa Rican customs house. 

No great improvement was reflected in the list of time char- 
ters in the last week and, though, in spite of this, it had been 
felt that definite improvement would be shown in future com- 
mitments, reports of further labor troubles in Cuba were prev- 
alent. In other divisions of the full cargo market there was 
only a fair amount of activity and the grain trade had no 
fixtures. 

Among the transatlantic sugar cargoes fixed were two from 
Cuba to United Kingdom-Continent on the basis of 13s 6d, one 
of them a 4,000 net ton vessel for March loading, and the other 
of 7,000 net for the first half of April. A 5,500-ton steamer was 
fixed from Georgetown to the United Kingdom at 14s 6d for 
April. 

In addition to a few West Indies time charters the Canadian 
trade in this division was quite active and two steamers were 
engaged for periods of four to five months, one of 2,000 tons 
d. w. for delivery Bay of Fundy at about $3,000 per month, April- 
May loading, and the other 1,850 tons, done at about $1.65 for 
April-May. A 2,319 net ton motorship was taken for a round 
trip, transatlantic delivery and redelivery Mediterranean, con- 
tinuation of previous charter. 

Three vessels were fixed for cargoes of linseed from the 
River Plate, two of 7,500 and 7,000 tons to New York-Philadel- 
phia-Edgewater and Philadelphia-New York-Albany-Montreal, re- 
spectively, at 14s 3d for prompt loading and another of 8,000 
tons to New York-Albany-Montreal, also prompt loading, at 
$3.25. 

The trend in tanker freight rates is again upward, accord- 
ing to a weekly review of this market, as a result of further de- 
mand for transatlantic cargoes. Several unfilled orders are still 
in the market and additional foreign flag vessels have been 
withdrawn from layup with the indication that others may fol- 
low. Coastwise business, including that from Tampico, is re- 
ported as still fairly strong. A number of clean cargoes were 
fixed from the Gulf to United Kingdom-Continent at rates in the 
neighborhood of 9s 3d for April loading, and a 9,000-ton vessel 
took a dirty cargo from the Gulf to Bordeaux for March load- 
ing at 9s 3d. 

There were no coal fixtures, but inquiry for a large cargo to 
Brazil for April loading was reported. 


SHIPPING BOARD HEARINGS 

The Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce 
has announced that hearings will be begun in formal docket No. 
128, investigation, section 19, of merchant marine act, 1920, at 
10 A. M., April 9, at the Merchants Exchange Building, 465 
California St., San Francisco, before Examiner L. Tibbott. That 
hearing was formerly tentatively announced for that place on 
April 2 but it was later changed to April 9. 

It has also announced hearing in No. 117, cancellation of 
rates from and to facility No. 56, state terminal, San Francisco, 
Cal.; No. 119, Howard Terminal et al. vs. Galmar Steamship Cor- 
poration et al.; and No. 126, intercoastal investigation, at the 
Merchants Exchange Building, in San Francisco, before Exami- 
ners M. G. de Quevedo and L. Tibbott, April 2. 

It has announced hearings in No. 78, in re marginal track 
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delivery; No. 111, The New Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd., vs. 
Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Co., Inc., et al., and No. 126, inter- 
coastal investigation, at the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La., 
beginning at 10 o’clock A. M., April 16, before Examiner M. G. 
de Quevedo. 

It has also been announced that No. 128, investigation sec- 
tion 19 of the merchant marine act, 1920, will be heard at such 
other times and places as may hereafter be announced. 


BUILDING UP THE WATERWAY 


Lieutenant Colonel William H. Smith, of the Army Medical 
Corps, has been transferred from the office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, War Department, to duty at the St. Louis Medical Supply 
Depot. “When we solicited him for railroad transportation,” 
says the C. & O. Railway, “the Colonel said he was going to 
drive his own automobile. When solicited for the movement of 
his household goods by freight, the Colonel replied that, under 
existing orders, he would be obliged to ship his household goods 
from Washington to New Orleans by rail and, thence, up the 
Mississippi River via General Ashburn’s barge line to St. Louis. 
This is the way the General builds up tonnage figures to justify 
his waterway.” 


ST. LAWRENCE TREATY AFTERMATH 


The resolution offered in the Senate by Senate Nye, of North 
Dakota, calling for a Senate investigation of charges by members 
of the Republican party that the St. Lawrence treaty betrayed 
American rights and interests to a foreign nation, it was re- 
vealed, was offered by the senator as a joke. After it was dis- 
cussed in humorous fashion by Senator Norris, of Nebraska, 
Senator Nye withdrew it. 


COLUMBIA RIVER CARRIER CODE 


The National Recovery Administration has announced that 
a hearing will be held April 3 at the Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on the code of fair competition for the inland water 
carrier trade in the western division of the U. S. Columbia River 
District. The proposed code was submitted by the Boat Opera- 
tors of the Columbia River District, who claim to represent 90 
per cent of the trade. The labor provisions of the code will be 
the subject of separate public hearings to be held on the Pacific 
coast, the dates of which will be announced later. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Secretary of War Dern has approved allotment of $50,000 
for operating and care of locks and dams, Ouachita River, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


The annual meeting of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress will be held in Washington April 30 and May 1 at 
the Mayflower Hotel. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL CASE 


The Oakland (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce has been per- 
mitted to intervene in Shipping Board Bureau Docket No. 119, 
Howard Terminal et al. vs. Calmar Steamship Corporation et al. 


SHIP SUBSIDY LEGISLATION 


Secretary of Commerce Roper said March 21 a bill for 
revision of the ship subsidy policy of the government was 
being drafted by Chairman Bland, of the House committee on 
merchant marine, radio and fisheries, in cooperation with Direc- 
tor Heimann of the Shipping Board Bureau, and would be ready 
soon. 


SHIPPING CODE DELAY 


Publication of the revised general shipping code has been 
delayed in the NRA because, it is understood, of protests against 
the so-called rate stabilization provisions of the code made by 
non-conference American and foreign lines and shippers. The 
conference steamship lines, both American and foreign, are not 
objecting to the provisions. NRA officials had planned to pub- 
lish and circulate the code for suggestions before it was made 
final. The protests referred to, however, have had the effect of 
holding up publication as planned. If the rate stabilization pro- 
visions are eliminated, it is felt in some quarters, there may as 
well be no code, 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 
The following agreements, and modification and cancella- 
tion of agreements, filed in compliance with section 15 of the 
shipping act, 1916, as amended, have been approved by the De- 
partment of Commerce: 
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2757—Between Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company and 
Calmar Steamship Corporation: Provides for the transportation of 
cargo on through bills of lading from China, Japan, Siam and the 
Phelippine Islands to United States Atlantic Coast ports, with trans- 
shipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. - 

2786—Between Calmar Steamship Corporation and Navigazione 
Libera Triestina, S. A.: Provides for the through transportation of 
canned goods, dried fruit and honey from Pacific Coast ports to Genoa, 
Leghorn and Naples, with transshipment at New York or Philadelphia, 

2834—Between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., and Kokusai 
Kisen Kaisha: Provides for the transportation of cargo on through 
bills of lading from Japan to U. S. Atlantic Coast ports, with trans- 
shipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 


Agreement Modified 


Conference Agreement 131-36—Modification of agreement of the 
Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference recording admission of Rederiak- 
tiebolaget Transatlantic (The Transatlantic Steamship Company, Ltd.) 
to membership in the Australasian Group. 

Agreement Cancelled 

99-C—Between United Fruit Company and Compania Sud Ameri- 
cana de Vapores: Cancels agreement covering the issuance of through 
bills of lading in connection with freight traffic consigned over the 
lines of the parties thereto, with transshipment at Cristobal. 


PORT OF HOUSTON 

The commercial statistics of the Port of Houston for Feb- 
ruary show a total of 1,300,032 tons handled through the port, 
an increase of over 20 per cent for the same period in 1933, 
the greater part of the increase being in exports, outbound 
Atlantic, and inbound Pacific cargoes. A total of 196 ships 
entered and the same number cleared the port. 

For the two months’ period a total of 3,020,782 tons was 
handled, marking an increase of 29.56 per cent over the same 
period of 1933. The cotton movement for export shows 433,549 
square bales compared with 410,384. Scrap iron shipments, 
particularly to the Orient, have been active, 32,437 tons having 
been shipped in January and February, with large bookings 
scheduled for March. 


INLAND WATERWAY CODE 

Notice has been given through the office of Deputy Adminis- 
trator J. B. Weaver of the NRA that a public hearing will be 
held Monday, April 2, in the Fairfax Room of the Willard Hotel, 
on a code for the Inland Water Carrier Trade in the Western 
Division of the United States, and the Central and Northern 
California District. The proposed code, submitted by the Cali- 
fornia Water Carriers’ Conference, covers all inland shipping 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, and in 
Alaska. It establishes a 40-hour work week for the general run 
of shore employes, and leaves it to the Code Authority to sub- 
mit within 90 days a schedule of improved working conditions 
for vessel employes, and also to decide what minimum rate of 
pay is to apply to these workers. For shore employes, the code 
fixes a minimum of 40 cents an hour for common labor and 
$15 a week for office workers. 

A shipping labor board of four members, two of whom shall 
represent the workers, is set up to adjust labor disputes. 


OIL RATES PROTESTED 

The Radbill Oil Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa., has asked 
the Shipping Board Bureau of the Department of Commerce to 
suspend Item No. 2610, of the Calmar Steamship Corporation 
of the westbound class and commodity tariff No. 1, S. B.-1, dated 
to become effective April 1. The item cancels an earlier publica- 
tion. According to the protesting oil company the tariff it asks 
be suspended will have the effect of increasing the rate and/or 
charge on oil, petroleum and its products, N. O. S., classified 
fifth class, in iron barrels, drums, or in tins in boxes and in 
wooden barrels, minimum carload weight 24,000 pounds, from 
40.5 to 45 cents, from points of origin on the Atlantic seaboard, 
including Philadelphia, to points on the Pacific coast. 


INTRACOASTAL CANAL 

The Harvey Locks, providing for an entry to the Intra- 
coastal Canal from the Mississippi River at New Orleans, have 
just been completed and opened for traffic, and New Orleans 
is planning a celebration and dedication of the locks on March 
26. This will open for service the Intracoastal Canal from 
New Orleans westward to Port Arthur, and work will be com- 
pleted in the next two or three months on the entire section 
between Port Arthur, Houston and Galveston, and further com- 
pletion this year of the Plaquemine Locks will provide a short 
cut between Morgan City on the Canal and the Mississippi River 
over 100 miles above New Orleans, which will permit river 
traffic westbound to save about 150 miles over the New Orleans- 
Harvey Canal route. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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March 24, 1934 


NEW YORK SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


A lengthy discussion on the questionnaire on proposed rates 
for loading on piers in New York, sent out to shippers by Dock 
Commissioner John McKenzie, featured the meeting of the 
Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York March 15. R. A. 
Cooke, chairman of the conference committee on freight ter- 
minals, submitted a suggested schedule of rates worked out by 
the committee. Each item of the schedule was discussed by the 
conference and a vote taken on the rate to be suggested to Mr. 
McKenzie, 

The following suggested schedule was finally adopted for 
submission to the Dock Commissioner: 


Lots of 8,000 pounds or more in weight only: (1) machinery, boxed, 
crated or skidded, and automobiles, boxed, 3c; (2) steel or metals in 
bars, bundles, boxes or pieces, 8 feet or over in length, and metal 
plates in circles or squares 5 feet or over in diameter, 4c; (3) steel 
or metals in bars, bundles, boxes or pieces under 8 feet in length, and 
metal plates in circles or squares under 5 feet in width or diameter, 
3c; (4) paper in rolls, 14%4c; (5) other general cargo, edible or non- 
edible, in boxes, crates, reels, tierces, hogsheads, bags or bales, 500 
pounds or more each package, 3c; (6) other general cargo, edible or 
non-edible, in boxes, crates, reels, tierces, hogsheads, bags or bales, 
under 500 pounds each package, 2c. 


The committee also recommended that for lots under 8,000 
pounds in weight 1c be added to the above rates for each classi- 
fication, minimum charge to be 10c. All rates are on the basis 
of 100 pounds. There was considerable discussion as to whether 
it was the commissioner’s view that the weight classifications 
should apply per truckload or by the entire lot in a shipment 
and it was voted to base the suggested rates on the under- 
standing that they should apply to the entire lot. 

Mr. Cooke’s report reiterated the previous stand of the con- 
— that public or private loading on piers should be op- 
tional. 

C. Pascarella, of F. H. Leggett & Co., speaking for his own 
company and three others who receive large shipments of food- 
stuffs at New York piers, insisted that a special allowance 
should be made on movements of canned goods and dried fruit 
coming from the Pacific coast. On account of their large vol- 
ume, which averages about 80 per cent of the intercoastal east- 
bound package cargo, he said, a lower rate than that on non- 
edible general cargo should be established. A separate vote 
was taken by the conference on the edible general cargo under 
items (5) and (6) with the result that the same rates, 3c and 
2c, respectively, as for non-edible cargo, were adopted. 

Commissioner McKenzie is to make a study of the rates sug- 
gested from all sources and may call a public hearing on them 
before he makes his report to Mayor LaGuardia. His action in 
the matter of pier loading charges is the result of charges 
recurring over a long period, alleging racketeering practices by 
pier loaders in New York. 


Mr. Cooke also reported on the proposed establishment of 
free ports or foreign trade zones in the United States. The 
conference adopted his report, putting it on record as favoring 
establishment of such a zone within the confines of the Port 
of New York. 

The report submitted by Mr. Cooke read as follows, in part: 

“The committee is of the belief that the creation of such 
a port or zone within the confines of the Port of New York 
would be of immeasurable value to it and the shipping interests 
therein. The Port of New York, with its vast shipping facilities 
employing large numbers of men, would receive untold bene- 
fits; it would create large raw markets of foreign materials 
easily available to American importers, and increase and enlarge 
the commerce of the port, with a corresponding increase in em- 
ployment, serve as a port of distribution for South America and 
increase transshipments through the Panama Canal.” 

The conference adopted a report by J. P. Magill, chairman 
of a special committee on the fourth section phase of two bills 
($2450 and HR 8100) now pending in Congress, opposing the 
bills and reaffirming its previous stand to the effect that it 
does not favor complete repeal of the fourth section, although 
a liberalization of the clause is approved. 

H. L. Fairfield, chairman of the committee on the trucking 
code and motor truck legislation, submitted routine reports on 
these subjects. Two bills providing for motor truck legisla- 
tion in New York state have been introduced in the legislature 
at Albany, he said, but neither is taken very seriously, as it is 
felt that the truck code now in effect will act as an effective 
deterrent to further legislation at this time. 

H. L. Frazer reported that the freight claim division of the 
American Railway Association had agreed to accept certified 
copies of invoices in support of claims which have been certi- 
~~ by anyone so authorized by the traffic manager or similar 
Official. 

W. H. Brusche, acting traffic manager of the Merchants’ 
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Association of New York, and chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, reported on a number of bills pending in Congress. The 
conference went on record as favoring two bills (S2477 and 
H. R. 7058), under which it would be provided that the word “lo- 
cality” as used in Section 3 of the interstate commerce act 
would apply to any port. M. P. Bauman, retiring chairman of 
the conference, described the results of passage of the bills and 
urged the conference to favor them. Under a Supreme Court 
decision in the so-called Galveston case, he said, a port was 
found to have no standing as a locality within the meaning of 
the Act and thus to be incapable of filing a complaint with 
regard to diversion of traffic to another port as a result of in- 
equality in port rail rates. 

The conference also endorsed the White bill, which the 
Hague Rules providing for a uniform bill of lading would be 
approved with certain modifications. 

Officers of the conference were elected as follows: Chair- 
man, Frank Rich, traffic manager of the J. C. Penney Co.; first 
vice chairman, A. C. Welsh, transportation secretary of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce; second vice chairman, J. A. 
Gerlin, traffic manager, the Bon Ami Co.; treasurer, C. L. Hil- 
leary, traffic manager, F. W. Woolworth Co.; secretary, George 
T. Stuffebeam of the Shippers’ Service Organization; board of 
governors, W. A. Moore, general traffic manager, New Jersey 
Zine Co. 


AIR MAIL BECOMES EXPRESS 


A contrast between the service now being performed by 
the army air mail and that of private commercial air lines is 
drawn by those in close contact with the situation, pointing 
out that the new air mail schedules give direct service to only a 
limited number of major cities, with operations over 7,049 miles 
of airways, whereas the private lines are reaching forty-four 
of the forty-eight states, and are maintaining passenger and 
express service to all the principal cities of the country, includ- 
ing over-night service, of greatest benefit to shippers and busi- 
ness generally. Private schedules cover 27,079 miles of air- 
ways and are flying 141,000 miles daily. 

It is further commented that curtailment of the regular air 
mail service has served to attract to the express service of 
the private lines many shippers who formerly were not aware 
of the relative economy of air express service as compared with 
the cost of air mail service. There have been noticeable in- 
creases in express carried by the standard commercial lines since 
the army took over the mail. The fact that many frequent 
users of air mail service have not been aware of the relative 
cost of air mail and air express has been brought into sharp 
relief by experiences of the last few weeks, according to one of 
the large private operators. In that connection it was said that 
a large Chicago mercantile house had been using air mail serv- 
ice on rush shipment from New York, in one instance paying 
more than five times as much for air mail stamps as would have 
been required to get the same service by air express. How 
this is possible is indicated by the fact that the air mail rate 
between New York and Chicago on a ten-pound shipment is 
$20.75, as compared to an air express rate of $3.44. As the size 
of the shipment increases the disparity between rates becomes 
progressively greater. 

Increased volume of air express shipments, following cur- 
tailment of the air mail service, is in addition to an already 
rapid rise in the volume of air express. For instance, figures 
supplied by United Air Lines, one of the companies over which 
the Railway Express Agency operates its air express service, 
indicate that its business the first two months of this year was 
160 per cent over the same period last year. The company has 
designated all of its traffic offices as receiving stations for air 
express, supplementing those of the Express Agency. 


MAIL SUBSIDY INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Carrying of the mail by air on a restricted basis was re- 
sumed March 19 by the army air corps after a week of idle- 
ness that followed the order of President Roosevelt that the 
service be operated under conditions as would insure, as far as 
the utmost care could provide, against “constant recurrence of 
fatal accidents.” 

The Post Office Department announced air mail service over 
the following routes: Boston to New York; Chicago to Dallas; 
Salt Lake City to San Diego; Salt Lake City to Seattle; Chey- 
enne to Denver; New York to Chicago; Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco; New York to Atlanta and Jacksonville. 

Resumption of partial air mail service by the army fliers 
followed attacks before congressional committees by Colonel 
Lindbergh and Captain Rickenbacker, war ace, on the proposed 
legislation providing for return of the carrying of the mails to 
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private lines, as well as on the Administration’s action in an- 
nulling the air mail contracts. 

Colonel Lindbergh condemned as unfair a provision in the 
bill barring as bidders any company or its predecessor “if it or 
its predecessor is asserting or has any claim against the United 
States because of a prior annulment of any contract by the 
Postmaster General.” The colonel reiterated his view that the 
holders of the annulled contracts should have been accorded 
a proper hearing before action was taken. He also expressed 
the opinion that limiting the rates for carrying mail to 40 cents 
a mile might have the effect of limiting the size of planes and 
he did not think that would be desirable from the standpoint of 
developing aviation. 

Both Lindbergh and Rickenbacker opposed the provision 
in the bill providing for fixing of air mail rates and determina- 
tion of routes by the Interstate Commerce Commission, assert- 
ing a separate commission should be set up. Rickenbacker 
denied, as charged by Senator McKellar, that he was attacking 
President Roosevelt when he asserted that the President had 
been “misadvised” and urged the President to “purge his official 
family of traitorous elements.” These “elements,” according 
to the witness, had caused the President to act contrary to 
“American principles, justice and judgment.” 

President Roosevelt conferred Sunday with Democratic con- 
gressional leaders and post office officials with respect to the 
air mail situation. 

Members of Congress have received protests against the 
cessation of air mail transportation by the privately operated 
lines. 

Senator McAdoo, of California, submitted to the Senate 
telegrams from officers of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, the California 
State Chamber of Commerce, and of the Security First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, telling of adverse effect on busi- 
ness ag result of discontinuance of service. 

“Air mail poundage has dropped to almost vanishing point 
because of inability business groups to use present unsatis- 
factory service,” wired Harry L. Harper, president of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. “There ig total lack of confi- 
dence by business heretofore heavily using air mail and the 
poner will be cumulative unless service established equal to 
needs.” 

“Irrespective of merits of mail carriers it is a fact that 
present suspension of transcontinental and coastwise air mail 
is disastrous to all lines of business and finance in San Fran- 
cisco,” said George J. Presley, executive vice-president of the 
San Francisco chamber. 

Senators O’Mahoney, of Wyoming; McGill, of Kansas; Lo- 
gan, of Kentucky; and Erickson, of Montana, introduced S. 
3098, an air mail bill to restore the carrying of the mails to pri- 
vate lines for compensation not involving a subsidy. Senator 
O’Mahoney said the bill was for the purpose of suggesting a 
plan whereby the payment of subsidies for aviation might be 
completely separated from the payment for mail service. It 
would place air mail on the same basis as railway mail and 
would authorize the Postmaster General to file with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a plan for transporting air mail 
-and a schedule for compensation. The Commission would have 
the power to prescribe fair and reasonable rates for the trans- 
portation of the mails by air. Senator O’Mahoney said the bill 
would prevent monopoly by providing that no line that had an 
officer or director who had entered into any combination to 
prevent the making of bids would be eligible under the bill for 
carrying the mail. 

Commercial air lines, notwithstanding the annulment of 
the air mail contracts, may handle shipments in bulk by express 
of air mail letters made by individuals or firms, according to a 
letter sent by Harllee Branch, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, to Sig Janis, of American Airways. Reports that such 
shipments had been banned were in error, said Mr. Branch. 
The Post Office Department has issued an order providing that 
when letters are shipped in bulk by express and are placed in 
the mails at a point on the commercial air line routes, they must 
bear full air mail postage. Mr. Branch said this ruling was not 
a new one but had been in effect for a number of years. The 
po issued by Third Assistant Postmaster General Eilenberger, 
ollows: 


In connection with order No. 5116, dated March 10, 1934, rescind- 
ing the last sentence of paragraph two, Section 1710, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, Postmasters and others concerned are advised that 
when individually addressed and stamped letters are shipped in bulk 
by air express and deposited in the mails for delivery to the indi- 
vidual addressees, such letters must bear the amount of postage 
properly chargeable thereon at the air mail rate, that is the amount 
chargeable on the individual letters when sent by air mail the entire 
distance in the usual manner. 


AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


American operated scheduled air passenger lines flew 7,159,- 
106 miles for each of the 4 fatal accidents occurring the last half 
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of 1933, according to the Commerce Department’s semiannua] 
report on civil aircraft accidents in scheduled air transport serv. 
ices covering the period July-December, 1933. 

The 4 fatal accidents included 2 in which passengers were 


fatally injured. There were 6 passenger fatalities, and as the 
passenger-miles flown were 122,157,686 the number of passenger 
miles flown per passenger fatality was 20,359,614. (A passen. 
ger-mile is the equivalent of 1 passenger flown 1 mile.) For the 
full year 1933, there were 8 passenger fatalities and 24,850,010 
passenger miles flown for each one. 

The total number of accidents, both fatal and nonfatal, in the 
last 6 months of 1933 was 53, and the number of miles flown per 
accident was 543,027. 

Causes of the 53 accidents were divided as follows: Per. 
sonnel errors, 20.85 per cent; power-plant failures, 25.47 per 
cent; airplane failures, 24.06 per cent; weather, 18.30 per cent; 
airport and terrain, 7.55 per cent; and undetermined and doubt. 
ful, 3.77 per cent. ; 

In a study of injuries and fatalities occurring in scheduled 
air-line accidents it was found that 23 persons suffered minor 
injuries and 3 were severely injured. The fatalities totaled 11, 
including 6 passengers, 4 pilots, and 1 copilot. In the 53 sched- 
uled air transport accidents, there were 47 which involved either 
minor injuries or no injuries at all. 


ALLEGHENY ADVISORY BOARD 


The twenty-sixth regular meeting of the Allegheny Regional 
Advisory Board was held at the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, 
March 15. The meeting was well attended by members repre- 
senting leading industries throughout the board’s territory, as 
well as by railroad representatives. 

R. V. Fletcher, general counsel, Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives and the American Railway Association, Washington, D. 
C., made the principal address at the luncheon session, speak- 
ing on “The Federal Coordinator’s Reports.” (Reported else- 
where.) 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and its probable ef- 
fects on business in the territory was the subject of “open 
forum” discussion, led by A. S. Boden, secretary and traffic man- 
ager, Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau, Pittsburgh. 

Forecast of carload shipments to be made in the second 
quarter of 1934, based on reports of commodity committee chair- 
men representing twenty-nine industries whose products are 
shipped in heaviest volume throughout the territory, indicated 
there would be an increase of 9.1 per cent, as compared with 
loadings in the same period last year. 

W. J. McGarry, manager, car service division, American 
Railway Association, Washington, D. C., reviewed national trans- 
portation conditions, particularly with reference to the Allegheny 
district. 

A summary of the commodity committee reports, estimating 
car loadings in the territory for the second quarter of the year 
compared with actual loadings in the same period last year, 
follows: 








Actual Estimated 
Carloads Carloads Pet. 
Commodity 1933 1934 Inc. 
I EY osc ic aia nd dated be ww aains bs wane 919 875 4.8* 
Flour, meal and other mill products .... 1,331 1,250 6.1* 
Hay, straw and alfalfa 175 200 14.3 
ee Ee ee ee 10 42.8 
SI aa alco oe tak tre kn wg a Bae al ock-aiwie 75 13.6 
Other fresh vegetables 40 9.0* 
0 Ree ere 285 10.4* 
Ry OE ID sn o:5. 0010.6 6054000 eseeeeis 398,590 9.5 
Gravel, sand and stone 17,444 10.0 
Lumber and forest products .........cc00. 5,246 4,847 TF 
Petroleum and products ................85 16,964 18,407 8.5 
OE ere ee ee 87,773 92,864 5.8 
BERGRIMOEY GIG WOUMSTS ..o.occcccccccsccvccs 1,514 2,029 34.0 
Automobiles, trucks and parts ........... 328 418 27.3 
SRS ee ee re 4,257 4,887 14.8 
ISU DMR CIRY PTOGWCES once cccrccs ccc 13,755 15,681 14.0 
ee Ser rrr ree 2,355 2,621 11.3 
Agric. implements and vehicles (other 
CE DUOMO once cccsnccecccceces 29 29 Same 
OE, GE TID 66.5 6o5.0sccescivvneyeces 1,852 1,969 6.3 
Paper, paperboard and prepared roofing . 2,975 3,100 4.2 
Chemicals and explosives ............... 2,570 2,770 7.8 
Canned goods—all canned food products... 1,149 1,611 40.2 
Manufacturers—miscellaneous ........... 2,917 3,395 16.4 
Brass, bronze and COPper ......cccccccccece Same 
LM@OthOPr OME PFOEUCES 2... oc ccicccccccces 296 332 12.1 
EI iat 4 co s.as adadacwse aces 24 33 37.5 
Aluminum and products ...............2.- 317 355 12.0 
Earthernware and pottery ..............- 398 454 14.1 
Electrical fO0dS .....cccsssesececsccccces 1,032 1,317 27.6 
EE a ad pace diac de ueecie bc eeaaun 310 365 17.4 
PIMUUOT BNE PTOAUCES .0..0ccccccescscccccce 426 469 10.1 
nn ase ead eaaceesawawcee 191 250 30.9 
Glass—bottles and containers ............ 7,467 8,587 16.0 
Glass—general glassware .............02. 257 284 10.0 
Cn, RE rere 520 679 30.6 
Glass—polished plate glass ............... 442 415 6.1 
Glass—rough, rolled, ribbed, etc. ........ 45 53 V7.4 
MN ‘Sdigidnc kansas Dseaweancee signee weee 538,139 586,992 9.1 
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March 24, 1934 





Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to hel: in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of ng yee herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 





Stop in Transit for Partial Unloading Where Stop Point Is 
Located in Same City as Final Destination 


Illinois —Question: We have. noticed your answer to the 
question submitted by “Alabama,” on page 279 of The Traffic 
World, issue of February 10, concerning stopping in transit 
for partial unloading where stop point is located in the same 
city as final destination, and we wish to take exception to your 
opinion that the tariff does not authorize the stop-off arrange- 
ment. 

If you will refer to the “General Exceptions” in Section No. 
6, Rule 315, of Tariff No. 524-N, I. C. C. No. A-2480, you will find 
that the only prohibition against the stopping in transit is when 
the origin and destination are both within the boundaries of 
the same switching district. 

We believe it is the general practice of the carriers in 
Central Freight Association territory to allow cars to be stopped 
for partial unloading at destination when the shipment orig- 
inates outside the switching limits of destination. 

We trust upon further consideration you will find it en- 
tirely consistent to accept our views and correct the advice given 
to the questionnaire you received. 

Answer: It is true that the prohibition in the tariff in ques- 
tion runs only against the stopping of a shipment when the 
origin and destination are both within the boundaries of the 
same switching district. This provision we were aware of. 
However, the prohibition of one thing does not authorize the 
doing of another thing, if the context of a tariff provision is 
such as to negative the latter. 

In Rule 310 of the transit tariff it is stated that: 


_. This company will accept shipments of freight (except as pro- 
vided under caption ‘‘General Exceptions’ Rule 315), to be stopped at 
points on its line (except at points where there are no agents), to 
partially unload or to complete loading, or for inspection, subject to 
the following rules, regulations and charges. 


Rule 320 of this tariff provides: 


The point at which car is stopped must be directly intermediate 
on the route from original point of shipment to final destination, and 
the rate, with stop-off privilege, must be applicable via or through 
the point af-which the car is stopped. 


Whether the context of Rule 320 is such as to preclude the 
application of the tariff to a shipment stopped for partial un- 
loading at a location within the point of final destination seems 
to be the determining factor, that is, whether it is possible for 
a location within a given terminal to be intermediate to an- 
other location within that terminal, and whether the rate to 
One location in a terminal can be applicable via or through an- 
other location in the same terminal, which, under Rule 320, are 
conditions precedent to the application of the stop in transit 
provisions of the tariff in question, will determine the question 
at issue in the present case. 

There is nothing in the tariff which specifically negatives 
the application of the tariff to a shipment stopped for partial 
unloading at a location within the point of final destination. 

_ We can locate no decision of the Commission specifically 
in point. In the absence thereof, we presume you are justified 
in applying the tariff to such a shipment. 


Liability of Canadian Carrier for Loss of or Injury to Goods 


Canada.—Question: Several carload shipments loaded by 
the shipper at his plant were damaged while in the possession 
of the carrier by snow drifting through the car doorway. The 
carrier has declined on the ground that as the shipper loaded the 
g00ds it was incumbent upon him to take precaution to prevent 
damage. As the injury was due solely to faulty equipment the 
carrier’s attitude appears decidedly unreasonable. 

I would appreciate an expression of opinion from you, and 
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would be pleased if you could quote a decision covering such a 

case. 
Answer: 

follows: 


Section 348 of the Canadian Railway Act reads as 


No contract, condition, by-law, regulation, declaration or notice 
made or given by the company, impairing, restricting or limiting 
its liability in respect to the carriage of any traffic, shall, except as 
hereinafter provided, relieve the company from such liability, unless 
such class of contract, condition, by-law, regulation, declaration or 
notice has been first authorized or approved by order or regulation 
of the board. 

2. The board may, in any case, or by regulation, determine the 
extent to which the liability of the company may be so impaired, 
restricted or limited. 

The board may by regulation prescribe the terms and condi- 


tions under which any traffic may be carried by the company. 


In accordance with the jurisdiction invested in the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners by the provisions of the act above 
set forth, the uniform bill of lading prescribed by the board for 
moving of traffic within the Dominion of Canada contains the 
following provisions as to the liability of carriers for loss or 
injury to goods: 


Section 1. The carrier of any of the goods herein described shall 
be liable for any loss thereof or damage thereto, except as here- 
inafter provided. 

Section 3. The carrier shall not be liable for loss, damage, or 
delay to any of the goods herein described, caused by the act 
of God, the King’s or public enemies, riots, strikes, defect, or in- 
herent vice in the goods, or the act or default of the shipper or owner; 
for differences in weights of grain, seed, or other commodities caused 
by natural shrinkage or discrepancies in elevator weights when the 
elevators are not operated by the carrier, unless the weights are 
evidenced by government certificate; the authority of law or by 
quarantine. y 

Section 4. When under the terms of the classification or special 
reduced tariffs, the goods are carried at owner’s risk, such conditions 
are intended to cover only such risks as are necessarily incidental 
to transportation and shall not relieve the carrier from liability for 
any loss, damage or delay which may result from any negligence 
or omission of the carrier, its agents or employes, and the burden 
of proving freedom from such negligence or omission shall be on 
the carrier. 


If the facts in your case are such as show that the injury 
resulted from the negligence of the carrier recovery can be 
had, but not if there was contributory negligence on the part 
of the shipper. See Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., vs. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 31 C. R. C. 149, 31 C. R. C. 162. 


Sales—Liability for Wharfage Under Term “Ex-Dock” 


Massachusetts.— Question: Referring to the above sales 
term. We fail to locate the inclusion of this term in any of 
the published definitions which have come to our attention. 
Will you kindly advise your opinion as for whose account whartf- 
age charges would be on goods bought ex-dock? Supporting 
authority with the name of any pamphlet which includes this 
term will be appreciated. 

Answer: We have been unable to locate a decision in which 
the term “ex-dock” has been construed with respect to the pay- 
ment of wharfage charges. 

The only case we can locate in which this term has been 
defined is Brown vs. Raritan Chemical Works, 177 N. Y. S. 309, 
in which case it is held that the clause “ex-dock, New York,” in 
contract of sale, at 2% cents per pound ex-dock, New York, of 
goods to be shipped monthly from seller’s works to such place 
as buyer might name, merely fixed the price as being at that 
point, and did not designate the place of delivery. 

In so far as provided for by the contract of sale, the lix 
bility of the seller or buyer for expenses incident to the sale 
and transfer of the property is governed by the terms and 
proper constructions of the contract, and in the absence of 
express provision may be controlled by a usage or custom of 
the trade (Clark vs. Hall, etc., Lumber Co. (Minn.), 42 N. W. 
785); but in the absense of express provision or usage, such 
expenses incurred prior to the transfer of title are ordinarily to 
be paid by the seller (Cole vs. Kerr, 20 Vt. 21; Kugelman vs. 
Levy, 24 N. Y. S. 559; Meserve vs. Smith (Calif.), 206 P. 105), 
and subsequent expenses by the buyer (Grant vs. Merchants, 
etc., Bank, 35 Mich. 515; Rundeau vs. Bullock, 147 N. Y. 269, 
41 N. E. 561), unless caused by the fault of the seller. 


Sales—F. O. B. Origin—Construction of Term in Contract of Sale 


New Jersey.—Question: We would like to know whether 
you are able to locate any decisions in which the legal applica- 
tion of the term F. O. B. Shipping Point has been a point at 
issue, and upon which a legal interpretattion has been placed. 
It is our contention that the term F. O. B. Shipping Point, with- 
out prior or further agreement, in and of itself, can only constitute 
legal delivery in good order at the regular receiving stations of 
a common carrier located at the point of origin by the receipt 
of a bill of lading, and free of all charges, until the time such 
delivery has been accomplished. 

Attempts have been made recently by various interests to 
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interpret this term, without legal precedent, as being a flexible 
term which they can adjust to their own ideas regardless of es- 
tablished trade practice, or the general accepted definition which 
we believe to be that outlined above. No doubt such items as 
store-door delivery, truck shipment, and the codes of the NRA 
are affecting this generally accepted principle. But we do not 
believe they have the right to accept an order showing the 
name of a city or town from which shipment is to be made, 
under f. o. b. terms, and interpret these terms to include addi- 
tional charges or responsibility due to application of their own 
definition of the terms. 

We understand, of course, that they may choose not to 
accept the order or seek to have it amended before the con- 
tract is complied with, but we deny that they can accept and 
fill an order in which the term “F. O. B. Shipping Point” (naming 
such shipping point) is clearly marked thereon, and is not 
further defined or contested by the contractor, and after fulfilling 
their contract demand additional charges, or attempts to fix 
responsibility based upon their definition of the term. In other 
words, it is our contention that the term on the order in and of 
itself is definable as per the definition we have given it in the 
first paragraph, and that it must be so interpreted in the final 
settlement. 

Are you aware of any decision in which the principle has 
been involved? If so, we could very much appreciate reference 
thereto, and also your general opinion of the interpretation 
of this term. 

Answer: Where goods are to be shipped, a sale f. o. b. at 
a certain point contemplates that they shall be delivered by 
the seller on board the car or vessel at such point without any 
expense to the buyer (Nash vs. Towne, 5 Wall. 689, 18 L. ed. 
527; Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. vs. Brooks-Scanlon Co., 241 Fed. 445), 
and that after such delivery, subsequent expenses incident to 
the transportation and delivery shall be paid by the buyer 
(Knapp Electric Works vs. New York Insulated Wire Co., 157 
S. W. 456; 42 N. E. 147; Lee vs. Northway Motor Sales Co. 
(R. I.), 121 Atl. 425), unless caused by a failure of the seller 
to comply with his part of the contract; (Fogel vs. Brubaker, 
122 P. 7, 15 Atl. 692); but this rule may be modified by other 
provisions of the contract of sale whereby one of the parties 
agrees to assume certain expenses for which the other would 
ordinarily be liable. (Burgess Sulphite Fibre Co., Bromfield, 
180 Mass. 283, 62 N. E. 367). 

There are numerous cases in which the question of the 
meaning of the term “f. o. b.” origin has been considered. 
See, for instance, Vogt vs. Sheinebeck (Wis.), 100 N. W. 820; 
Jurst vs. Altamont Mfg. Co. (Kan.), 85 Pac. 551; Lawson vs. 
Hobbs (Va.), 91 S. E. 750; National Gas Light & Fuel Co. vs. 
Bixby (Minn.), 51 N. W. 217, and Manganese Steel Safe Co. vs. 
First National Bank of Leola (S. D.), 125 N. W. 572. 

In the case first cited above the court said, on page 822: 


That is supported by authorities generally holding that a sale 
f. o. b. cars means that the subject of the sale is to be placed on 
ears for shipment without expense or act on the part of the buyer, 
and that as soon as so placed the title is to pass absolutely to the 
buyer, and the property be wholly at his risk, in the absence of any 
circumstances indicating retention of such control by the seller as 
security for purchase money, by preserving the right of stoppage in 
transit. Neimeyer L. Co. vs. Burlington R. Co. (Neb.), 74 N. W. 
670; Congdon vs. Kendall (Neb.), 73 N. W. 689; Capehart vs. Fur- 
nam F. I. Co. (Ala.), 16 So. 627; Sheffield F. Co. vs. Hull C. & C. 
Co. (Ala.), 14 So. 672; Knapp Electrical Works vs. New York I. & W. 
Co. (Ill.), 42 N. E. 147; Silberman vs. Clark, 96 N. Y. 522; Ex Parte 
Rosewear China Clay Co., 11 Ch. Div. 560; Miller vs. Seaman, 35 
Atl. 134; Benjamin on Sales, Vol. 1, Section 741; Elliott on Railroads, 
Section 1425. 


Unless the contract of sale contains provisions which modify 
the accepted interpretation of the term “F. O. B. Shipping 
Point, as that term has been construed by the courts, the at- 
tempts to place a definite interpretation thereupon are of no 
force and effect, except that they be established by a custom 
of the trade to which the courts will give effect. Necessarily 
a custom of the trade is one which is generally recognized by 
all, or a considerable number of those who are engaged in that 
trade, or at least those engaged in that trade in that particular 
section of the country and the custom must be well established 
before it will be given effect by the courts. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Switching Charge on 
Freight Shipments Loaded in Baggage Cars 


South Dakota.—Question: Will you answer the question 
of the rights and responsibilities of a carrier in the following: 

X Railroad refuses to move baggage or express car from 
a connecting carrier to an industry on its line, although it pub- 
lishes a tariff described on its face as a “Local Freight Tariff 
Naming Switching and Other Terminal Charges,’ which names 
a charge therein for the service. The grounds upon which re- 
fusal is justified are that the tariff applies only on freight equip- 
ment, which is claimed to be described by the word “freight” 
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in the description above. Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 8 also names a rate of 23 cents per mile for the movement 
of baggage, mail or express cars. Can this railroad refuse to 
handle such equipment? 

Answer: Apparently the baggage cars are being used in 
interchange service and are not articles of freight, delivered for 
transportation at the applicable tariff rates, namely, the mileage 
rate provided for in the Consolidated Freight Classification. 

If so, unless the rates in the switching tariff to which you 
refer, are limited in their application to freight moving in 
freight cars and are not applicable to freight moving in bag. 
gage cars, the rate of $2.25 per car published in this tariff is the 
applicable charge for the movement in question. 

So far as the wording of the tariff is concerned, there is 
nothing therein which specifically ‘limits its application to 
freight loaded in freight cars, and we therefore see no basis 
for the switching carrier’s refusal to handle the shipment at the 
rate published in this tariff. 

We are not aware of decisions in which this question has 
been at issue. 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Rate and Route in 
Bill of Lading 


New York.—Question: It appears to us that you have not 
exactly stated the finding of the court in W. & L. E. Railway 
Company vs. Standard Envelope Mfg. Co., 2 Fed. Sup. 637, men- 
tioned in your answer to Minnesota, page 423 of The Traffic 
World of March 3, 1934. 

In National Industrial Traffic League Circular 540, Counsel 
John S. Burchmore, of the League, points out that in this deci- 
sion the court holds that the delivering carrier is required to 
collect of the consignee the full legal rate in effect over the 
route by which the shipment moved, and that the delivering 
carrier is not bound by or is not liable for the mistake of the in- 
itial agent carrier. He further points out that the case does 
not decide whether or not the initial carrier is liable to the 
consignor or consignee for damages, if any, sustained as a re- 
sult of the failure of the agent at point of origin to notify the 
consignor of the conflict in the bill of lading entries as to 
route and rate. He regards the decision as good law on the 
conclusion stated therein and that it is not authority for the 
contention by the carriers that the prior expressions of the 
Commission are thereby set aside. 

Answer: In W. & L. E. Ry. Co. vs. Standard Envelope 
Mfg. Co., 2 Fed. Sup. 637, it is held that when a shipment is 
tendered to a carrier on a bill of lading specifying routing and 
also naming a rate which is applicable in connection with the 
originating carrier, but is inconsistent with the routing speci- 
fied, there is no duty on the part of the initial carrier to ascer- 
tain from the shipper whether routing specified should be ob- 
served, or whether the shipment should be forwarded via the 
route taking the rate named, which duty the Commission has, 
in numerous cases, held to devolve upon the initial carrier, the 
failure to do which constitutes misrouting on the part of the 
carrier. 

The view seems to be held that while the case holds that 
the destination carrier is not bound by the initial carrier’s mis- 
take and may collect the rate applicable via the route the ship- 
ment moved, the case does not hold that the initial is not liable 
for misroute and may not be held liable in damages for mis- 
routing. With this view we are not in agreement, it being our 
opinion that the case does hold that there is no liability on the 
part of either the initial or delivering carrier for misroute where 
there is a conflict between the rate and route in a bill of lading. 
Our view is based on the following statement of the court: 


It is not a matter upon which the carrier’s agent and the ship- 
per can agree, nor about which they can make a binding mistake. 
If it were otherwise, the lawful and established rates would be sub- 
ject to illegal variance. 


Tariff Interpretation—Use of Aggregate-of-Intermediates Rule 
for Equalizing Rates Via Different Routes 


Missouri.—Question: Referring to the answer to “Illinois” 
on pages 234 and 236 of the February 3 issue of The Traffic 
World, under the above caption: 

I am constrained to ask further consideration on your part 
or, perhaps, a further explanation of your views because of 
possible misunderstanding and the far reaching effect of the 
principles enunciated in your answer. 

In the first place, it is my understanding that a special 
permission is an order of the Commission issued under author- 
ity of Section 6, and I do not understand your reference to the 
Commission’s Sixth Section Board. 

In the second place, it seems to me that the tariff rules 
of the Commission, also issued under authority of Section °, 
have been overlooked in reaching the conclusions set 
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forth in the closing paragraph of your answer. For ex- 
ample, take rules 10 (a) and 10 (b), which provide that cer- 
tain kinds of rules, regulations and charges and the absorption 
thereof, must be published in the individual local tariffs of the 
respective carriers, and under Rule 10 (b) such local tariffs 
are made a part of the rate tariffs, both local or joint, by ref- 
erence thereto. 

It your views on this question are sound, what would you 
say regarding Agent Jones’ Combination Tariff No. 228, I. C. C. 
No. U. S. No. 1, and other tariffs containing similar rules which 
provide for joint rates on basis of the formula prescribed in said 
rules? 

Answer: While we do not consider that the aggregate-of- 
intermediates rule published in Central Freight Association Tariff 
I. C. C. 2553 is such a rule ag is covered by Rule 10 of the 
Commission’s Tariff Circular 20, and we still think that it is 
an improper way in which to publish the rate between given 
points, yet in view of the fact that this method of publication 
has been authorized by a sixth section permission of the Com- 
mission, presumably by reason of the difficulty of maintaining 
tariffs naming joint through rates so as to reflect the aggre- 
gate of intermediates via the numerous gateways, which special 
permission the Commission seemingly is authorized to issue, 
under paragraph 3 of Section 6 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
we will agree that as the rule in question has been published 
and a tariff legally published and filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, effect must be given thereto. 


Liability of Carrier for Loss of Grain from a Clear Record Car 


New York.—Question: Will you kindly advise if you know 
of any Interstate Commerce Commission, federal or state court 
decisions on the following: 

We recently had a large shortage of grain from a car 
shipped to us by an elevator located at X, New York, which 
furnished us a Corn Exchange Official Weight Certificate. The 
car was received by us With original seals intact. Claim was 
made against the carrier for the shortage, but they decline the 
claim, stating that their record is clean as to seals, and that 
there was no evidence of leaking in transit. 

The car was weighed out at our mill on scales periodically 
checked by the County Sealer of Weights and Measures. 

The carrier furthermore advises that the elevator recently 
cleaned out the bin from which our shipment was made, and 
that the total amount of shipments from this bin agrees with 
their records, showing neither shortage nor overage. 

Our question is, therefore, do you know of any decisions 
rendered in favor of a plaintiff against a carrier for a loss un- 
der circumstances the same as we have described? 

Answer: With respect to the liability of carriers for loss 
of grain from clear record cars, the Commission, on pages 351 
and 352 of its report in Claims for Loss and Damage of Grain, 
56 I. C. C. 347, said: 


The carriers contend that the absence of any record of loss by 
leakage or otherwise of grain while in transit should be accepted as 
prima facie evidence that no loss occurred. The shippers propose 
that the clear record of either the carriers’ or shippers’ facilities 
shall not be interpreted as affecting or changing the burden of truth 
now lawfully resting upon either party. The adoption of the car- 
rier’s proposed rule would shift the burden of proof and deprive the 
shippers of a legal right which they now have. By the weight of 
authority the shipper has established a prima facie case when he 
shows that the reported weight of the grain delivered to the con- 
signee was less than that delivered to and receipted for by the 
carrier. The burden of rebutting this prima facie evidence of loss 
rests upon the carrier and the weight that should be given to its 
clear-car record necessarily depends upon the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of the record and all other circumstances affecting the ques- 
tion of loss. It is only one of the many factors that may and should be 
a and can not fairly be urged as a controlling test in all 
instances. 


In so far as a bill of lading constitutes a receipt, that is, 
the part wherein is set out the receipt of the goods, the quality, 
quantity, and condition, it may, like other receipts, be explained, 
altered, varied or contradicted by parol evidence. St. Louis, 
etc., R. R. Co. vs. Citizens’ Bank, 87 Ark. 26; Sanford vs. Sea- 
board, etc., R. R. Co., 61 S. E. 74; Milne vs. Chicago, etc., R. R. 
Co., 185 S. W. 85. Consequently the carrier is not conclusively 
bound by the recital in the bill of lading as to the quantity of 
goods covered thereby. 

In the following cases the liability of a carrier for loss of 
grain was at issue, the facts in each of these cases being similar 
to the facts in your case. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. vs. Wnidfall 
Grain Co., 177 N. E. 902; Jackson vs. Seley-Comforth Grain Co., 
289 S. W. 164; Baker vs. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., 203 S. W. 
(98; Nye-Schneider-Fowler Lumber Co. vs. C. & N. W., 182 
N. W. 967; Morris vs. Minneapolis, St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co., 
141 N. W. 204; National Elevator Co. vs. G. N. R. R. Co., 163 
N. W. 164. 

The decision in Morris vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co., 
141 N, W, 204, covers facts which are very similar to those in 
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the instant case. In this case one of the judges in a concurring 


opinion said: 


In the case at bar, plaintiff's proof as to loss of grain in transit 
consists of very clear and positive testimony as to a discrepancy in 
the weights at the initial and terminal points, as well as the ac- 
curacy of such weights, and such proof stands wholly uncontradicted. 
Clearly, therefore, a prima facie case has been made out by plaintiff, 
and it was error (on part of lower court) to direct a verdict. 


This statement seems to clearly state the law with respect 
to the proof which must be made by the shipper in order to 
recover for loss of grain. A carrier, however, as above stated, 
is not precluded by the recital in the bill of lading, as to the 
quantity of goods received, from showing that a lesser amount 
was received at point of origin than that stated in the bill of 
lading. The facts set forth in your letter, however, it seems 
apparent from the decisions cited above, do make out a prima 
facie case against the carrier, placing upon the carrier the 
burden of rebutting these facts by a preponderance of evidence. 


Routing and Misrouting—lInstructions Impossible of Execution 


With respect to our answer to “Michigan,” on page 424 of 
the March 3, 1934, Traffic World, under the above caption, see 
the decision in Allied Asphalt & Mineral Corporation vs. Hobo- 
ken Mfrs. R. Co., 194 I. C. C. 265. 

Under the facts in this case a bill of lading was issued 
showing the origin as Hoboken, N. J‘, and the destination as 
Chicago, Ill., although the intended destination was Lincoln, 
N. J. The bill of lading showed the route as “Lehigh Valley R. 
R. delivery.” Chicago, Ill., is not served by the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. In holding the initial carrier liable for misroute, the 
Commission said: 


The bill of lading contained contradictory provisions which were 
impossible of execution, inasmuch as it specified delivery at Chicago 
by the Lehigh Valley, which carrier does not serve Chicago. Com- 
plainant contends that defendant’s failure to point out the contradic- 
tory nature of these provisions constituted misrouting, and seeks rep- 
aration to the basis of the rate of 10.5 cents from Hoboken to Lincoln. 


Tariff Interpretation—Protective Service Against Cold at Hold 
Points and Destination on Perishable Freight 


New York.—Question: Will you kindly refer to Rule 521 of 
Agent Dearborn’s Tariff I. C. C. No. 5, published in Supplement 
No. 17, effective Aug. 10, 1933, which tariff was cancelled, 
effective Feb. 1, 1934. 

We would appreciate it if you would advise your interpreta- 
tion as to whether or not the provisions of this rule were ap- 
plicable only at points located within heater territory during 
the period this tariff was in effect. 

Answer: In Item 521 of Agent Dearborn’s Tariff I. C. C. 5, 
in connection with which item is shown symbol indicating a 
reduction in rates, it is provided: 

“On shipments originating in or outside of the ‘Heater 
Territory’ transported under ventilation service which are held 
at an intermediate stop or hold point or at final destination car- 
riers will, when in their judgment it is necessary, unless other- 
wise instructed by shipper, carrier, or consignee, apply heater 
service on basis of a charge of two dollars ($2.00) per car each 
twenty-four (24) hours or fraction thereof that heaters are 
used.” 


As we read the provision quoted above, it applies on ship- 
ments originating outside of the Heater Territory but it does 
not apply at points of destination or at hold points which are 
outside of the Heater Territory. 

Until the publication of Rule 521, effective August 10, 1933, 
there was no general rule in the perishable tariff which pro- 
vided for this service. 


Damages—Interest on Transit Refunds 


West Virginia.—Question: On page 376 of The Traffic World 
issue of February 24, 1934, you present a reply to the question 
of “Utah,” concerning interest on transit refunds. 

In some respects the question is not quite clear. In conse- 
quence, there is some doubt in my mind whether the decision 
of the Commission in Domestic Milling Co. vs. C. & A. Railroad 
Co., 148 I. C. C. 680, referred to in your answer, is directly to 
the point. 

As I understand the problem, sugar from Utah and Idaho 
was stored in transit at Kansas City, under a tariff which permits 
subsequent reshipment at a through rate applicable from first 
point of origin, via the transit point to ultimate destination. 
When the shipment arrives at the transit or storage point, full 
inbound local rates are collected. When the shipment is refor- 
warded, full outbound local rates from the transit or storage 
point to ultimate destination are collected. Thereafter, in ac- 
cordance with the tariff provision, a claim is filed for refund, 
based upon the difference between the sum of the local rates 
to and from the transit or storage point and the through rate, and 
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refund is made of the excess charges in accordance with author- 
ized tariff provisions. 

Now, if the transit operator seeks interest on the refund for 
the period prior to the time the shipment moved from the 
transit or storage point, then the Domestic Milling Co. Case is 
in point. However, if interest is sought on the refund covering 
the period after the claim has been presented, then the Domestic 
Milling Case is not in point. 

In the Domestic Milling Case, complainant operated under 
a transit arrangement which provided for the initial payment of 
local rates inbound and outbound and a subsequent refund to 
the basis of the joint through rates from first origin to final 
destination. That refund was contingent upon the shippers sub- 
mitting certain documentary proof in the form of original or 
copies of transportation papers incident to the several move- 
ments to convince the defendant that complainant had com- 
plied with the transit rules. 

The tariff apparently made no limitation as to the period 
within which that proof could be submitted, and some two or 
three years after the shipments there involved moved from the 
transit point, the complainant submitted its documentary proof 
and the defendant adjusted the charges. The complainant in- 
sisted on the payment of interest. Defendant refused to pay 
interest between the dates of the initial payment of the charges 
to the transit point and the dates of the adjustment of the claims. 
The Commission sustained defendant’s position as proper, on the 
ground that the submission of the documentary proof was a 
condition precedent to the application of the lower transit basis. 
In other words, the local rates were the only legal rates until a 
certain contingency happened. When that contingency happened, 
on that date, but not prior thereto, the through rate became the 
legal rate. 

This case is distinguishable from the Parkersburg Rig & 
Reel Co. vs. B. & O. Railroad Co., 174 I. C. C. 251. In this 
latter case, there was a question as to whether the domestic or 
export rates applied on transited iron and steel articles. In 
respect to some shipments, the domestic rates were assessed, 
while on others the export rates were charged, but there was 
some delay in remitting the refund after all the documentary 
proof had been submitted in claim form. 

The complainant took the position that the refund should 
have been remitted within a reasonable time after the claim had 
been filed, and that the failure to render such a remittance made 
the carriers liable to interest on the amount of the refund. 
Thirty days was considered by the complainant as sufficient 
time within which the check the claim and render remittance, 
this exception being in accord with the general commercial prac- 
tice that bills paid within thirty days are not subject to interest. 
The Commission sustained this position and held that where 
no transit settlement had been made within thirty days after 
the transit claim, supported by necessary documentary proof, 
was presented to defendant, complainant was entitled to inter- 
est on the amount of the refund recoverable under the transit 
tariff regulations. 


It has occurred to me that possibly the question presented 
by “Utah” may involve the period after the claim has been 
presented, rather than before the claim is presented, in which 
case the Parkersburg decision would be applicable rather than 
the Domestic Milling Case. However, if interest is sought on the 
amount of the refund prior to the time the claims were filed, 
supported by necessary documentary proof, then I think your 
answer is correct. 

Answer: In answering the inquiry of Utah, to which you 
refer, we considered that it related to interest on the amount of 
a refund prior to the time the claims, supported by the neces- 
sary documentary proof, were filed. If, however, the inquiry 
relates to the recovery of interest on the amount of a refund 
for the period of time following the presentation of the claim, 
we agree with you that the decision in Domestic Milling Co. 
vs. C. & A. R. R. Co., 148 I. C. C. 680, is not in point and that 
interest on the amount of the refund can be recovered in accord- 
ance with the decision in Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. B. & O. 
R. &:. Co, 174 1. C.. €.-3h1. 


Sale of Goods for Freight Charges 


Indiana.—Question: We have a question involving interpre- 
tation of tariff rules on which we would like to inquire if there 
has been any authority established. Briefly, Item 60, page 61-A, 
of Agent J. H. Glenn’s Tariff, I. C. C. No. A-623, while it pub- 
lishes certain specific rates on vegetables, carries a provision 
in the above item that if such vegetables are sold by destina- 
tion carrier account refused, the transportation charges shall 
become the amount realized from such sale, less sales expense. 
In other words, it might happen under the provision of this item 
that regardless of the published tariff rate, the transportation 
charges might become one cent per 100 pounds or less. It 
appears to us that this provision is contrary to the spirit and 
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intent of the transportation act requiring specific publication of 
exact rates and definite adherence thereto. 

Will you kindly advise us if there have been any decisions 
on this particular point with proper reference thereto. 

Answer: On May 4, 1918, the Commission approved the 
following interpretation of Conference Ruling 314, concerning 
the collection of undercharges: 


In Conference Ruling 314 the Commission held it to be the duty 
of common carriers to exhaust their legal remedies to collect under- 
charges. But the Commission has pointed out from time to time and 
now holds, that this ruling does not require the filing of a suit where 
the party liable for the undercharge cannot be located, or service can- 
not be made, or where upon investigation by the carrier in good faith, 
it is found that legal process would be futile and ineffectual. 


The provision carried in Item 60, of Agent Glenn’s I. C. C. 
No. A-623, is, in our opinion, in violation of the principle of 
Conference Ruling No. 145, but may be thought to be justified 
by the principle of the Commission’s Conferenee Ruling No. 
314, as interpreted on May 4, 1918. ; 

We can see no justification for such a rule as applied to 
perishable freight only, other than that of convenience. Cer- 
tainly where a carrier has performed a transportation service 
at the instance of a shipper, it must, under the law, collect its 
lawfully published freight charges, and not only a portion thereof, 
except where it is impossible to do so. See Manasha Paper Co. 
vs. C. & N. W. R. R. Co., 241 U. S. 55, 36 S. Ct. 510; P.C.C. & 
St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Fink, 250 U. S. 577, 40 S. Ct. 27; L. & N. R. R. 
Co. vs. Central Iron & Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59, 44 S. Ct. 441; 
N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. vs. York & Whitney Co., 256 U. S. 406, 
41 S. Ct. 509. 


GREAT LAKES BOARD 


The Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board, whose member- 
ship includes approximately 2,000 representatives of industries 
in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, New York, and Pennsylvania, will 
meet at the Commodore-Perry Hotel, Toledo, March 28, to discuss 
economic as well as transportation conditions and problems. This 
will be the thirty-seventh regular and the annual meeting, with 
election of officers, and will be presided over by Clare B. Tefft, 
transportation commissioner, Toledo Chamber of Commerce, 
president of the board. 

Among the more important committees which will report 
on carloadings for the second quarter will be the automobile, 
iron and steel, petroleum and petroleum products and chamber 
of commerce committees. The Freight Container Bureau of the 
American Railway Association will have an exhibit on proper 
loading methods, and there will be one or two engineers in 
attendance to explain details. Edward Dahill, chief. engineer 
of the Freight Container Bureau, will give a short talk at the 
meeting, as will C. H. Dietrich, executive vice chairman, of the 
freight claim division, A. R. A. 

Grove Patterson, editor of the Toledo Blade, will be the 
speaker at the noon luncheon, and will give his views on gen- 
eral economic conditions. 


NEW ENGLAND ADVISORY BOARD 


A new governmental department dealing with transporta- 
tion, to be headed by a cabinet officer, was recommended March 
16 by Amelia Earhart, noted aviatrix, before the ninth annual 
meeting of the New England Shippers’ Advisory Board held at 
the Copley Plaza, in Boston. Miss Earhart, expressed the opin- 
ion that the time would come when it would be necessary to 
have a governmental allocating agency to determine the kinds of 
freight and the length of haul to be taken care of by the three 
forms of transportation—highway, rail and air. 

At the general session of the board the forecast for the 
second quarter of 1934 was submitted, which indicated a 7.8 
per cent increase in car loadings over the same quarter of 1933. 
All of the commodity committees reporting to the board, with the 
exception of the committee covering building and monumental 
stone, indicated an increase in business. Fifteen of the commit- 
tees, indicating increases ranging from 5 per cent to 50 per 
cent, accounted for approximately 84 per cent of the traffic 
reported on. 

In connection with the session there was an exhibit dealing 
with the correct packing and marking of various commodities 
for transportation. The exhibit attracted attention among the 
traffic executives at the session of the board as well as members 
of the New England Traffic Club, who attended a dinner at the 
same hotel the night before, while the display was on exhibition. 

For the tenth consecutive year Wm. F. Garcelon, treasurer 
of the American Tool and Machine Company and vice-president 
of the Armstrong Company, Boston, Mass., was unanimously 
reelected to the chairmanship of the board. The fall session of 
the board will be held at Manchester, N. H., sometime in Sep- 
tember, 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





John McAuliffe, Jr., president of the Isthmian Steamship 
Company, New York, has accepted an invitation to address the 
Birmingham meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
next month. He will deal with the water carrier phase of the 
general convention topic, “Transportation Legislation.” The 
convention is scheduled for April 24 and 25. 





The Winston-Salem Traffic Club will hold its annual Greens- 
boro spring meeting at Sedgefield Inn April 17. The program 
includes golf, dinner, and other entertainment. The club has 
recently begun issuing a monthly publication called “Signals.” 
Consideration is being given to inauguration of a series of 
“forum” meetings. 





At the dinner meeting of the Traffic Club of Oakland at 
the Athens Athletic Club March 20 there was round-table dis- 
cussion of government ownership of railroads. Proposed changes 
in the club by-laws were voted on and four reels of moving pic- 
tures of Alaska were shown, through the courtesy of the Pacific 
Steamship Company and the Alaska Steamship Company. 





There was a large attendance at the “Customs House Night” 
meeting of the Pacific Traffic Association at the Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, March 13. The speakers were Charles O. Dunbar, 
collector of customs; George A. Marshall, chief deputy collector, 
and E. C. Binder, of Hoyt, Shepston and Sciaroni. Collector Dun- 
bar had about fifty uniformed inspectors and customs guards 
with him, as well as a large number from the clerical forces. 
A minstrel show was put on by the customs house brokers, 





The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco held its annual 
banquet and installation of officers at the Hotel Mark Hopkins 
March 22. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Memphis held a luncheon meet- 
ing at the Hotel Gayoso March 13. A dinner meeting will be 
held at the same place March 28. New officers of the club are 
as follows: President, Miss Mary McHugh, Illinois Central; 
vice-president, Miss Cornelia Jones, Studebaker Corporation; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Lucille Cole, International Distributors; 
directors, Miss Leah Klein, Harrison Line; Miss Ramelle Rut- 
land, Central of Georgia; Mrs. Ina Drake, Western Union, and 
Miss Irene Porter, United Timber and Lumber Company. 





“Rock Island Day” was observed by the Traffic Club of Fort 
Worth at the Texas Hotel March 19. N. H. Lassiter, vice presi- 
dent and general attorney of that road, was the speaker. His 
subject was “Pioneering the Rock Island in Texas.” 





The Transportation Club of Springfield will be represented 
at the meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America in 
Birmingham April 24 and 25 by W. C. Hurst, senior vice presi- 
dent, C. & I. M., and V. H. Williams, traffic manager, C. & I. M. 





At the luncheon of the Transportation Club of Saint Paul 
March 20, at the Hotel Lowry, Dr. C. J. Rockwell, editor in chief 
of the Insurance Salesman, spoke on, “Know Your Life Insur- 
ance,” 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Chicago will hold its first 
annual supper dance April 14. 





At a luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of New Orleans 
March 19 five charter members were presented with honorary 
life memberships. President J. J. Kornfeld presented the en- 
graved silver membership cards to Charles A. Stang, Andrew 
Lester, George B. Magruder, Sid D. Mitchell, and George E. 
Guedry. There was a short address by Bryson Vallas, general 
superintendent of the New Orleans Sewage and Water Board. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago, at its annual election March 20, 
chose the following officers: President, W. Y. Wildman, traffic 
Manager, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau; first vice president, T. J. 
Shea, assistant general freight agent, Great Northern; second 
vice president, J. W. Bingham, traffic manager, Corn Products 
Refining Company; third vice president, J. E. Weller, traffic man- 
ager, Pennsylvania Railroad; secretary, R. W. Campbell, man- 
ager, traffic department, Butler Paper Corporations (reelected) ; 
treasurer, J. H. Howard, manager, Western Weighing and In- 
Spection Bureau (reelected); new directors for two years, M. J. 
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Murray, vice president and general manager, Trans-Continental 
Freight Company; W. D. Beck, district manager, American Rail- 
way Association; T. J. Hughes, division freight agent, Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe; R. K. Pretty, second vice president, 
Northern Trust Company. They were installed at the annual 
meeting that night. After the meeting, which followed din- 
ner, with an entertainment program, there was a stag bridge 
party. 

The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club was the 
guest of the Birmingham Little Theatre at an exclusive perform- 
ance of “By Candle Light” March 19. The members were in- 
vited to bring their ladies. J. E. Tilford, chairman, Southern 
Freight Association, will speak on “Abrogation of the Fourth 
Section” at a luncheon meeting at the Tutwiler Hotel March 26. 
In anticipation of the spring meeting of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America in Birmingham Mrs. George A. Mattison, Jr. 
and Mrs. A. S. Lucas have been appointed co-chairmen of a 
ladies’ committee to provide entertainment for the visting ladies. 





The Metropolitan Traffic Association will hold its eighth 
annual dinner April 5 at the Hotel Victoria, New York. At the 
regular meeting April 12 the series of lectures on phases of ad- 
vanced traffic will be continued with a discussion of “The Law 
of Loss and Damage,” by Joseph J. Scully, of the Johns Manville 
Corporation. 





William Young Wildman, the new president of the Traffic 
Club of Chicago, was born in Chicago some forty years ago. He 
has been a member of the club since 
1920, and has taken a keen interest in 
its activities. He received his educa- 
tion at the New Trier High School, fol- 
lowed by a general business course. 
He later studied law at Kent College, 
being admitted to the Illinois bar in 
1917. He was married June 11, 1921, 
and is the father of three sons. His 
home is in Oak Park, Ill. He em- 
barked on his business career in 1912 
in the general freight department of the 
Northwestern Railway, where he re- 
mained until the fall of 1917. Follow- 
ing the World War, in which he served 
as second lieutenant in the field artil- 
lery, he was associated with the late 
Clifford Thorne for two years, after 
which he returned to the Northwestern as commerce assistant. 
He resigned from that position September 24, 1924, to become 
traffic manager of the Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, which posi- 
tion he still holds. He is a member of the Brookwood Country 
Club, the Executives Club of Chicago, and the Oak Park Club. 
He is a director of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
and general secretary of the Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory Board. 
He is interested in outdoor sports, particularly golf and duck 
hunting, and is an ardent bridge player and an enthusiastic 
philatelist. 








B. A. Levett, attorney and expert on customs tariffs, will 
be the speaker at the next meeting of the Traffic Club of New 
York March 27, at the Park Central Hotel. He will speak on 
“The Law of Mystery,” relating to the operations of the Ameri- 
can customs tariff act. Mr. Levett has devoted more than thirty- 
five years to practice in connection with litigation involving the 
tariff act. The meeting is especially for the new members of 
the club, of whom more than fifty have come in this year. At 
a special meeting March 9 the club voted to lease quarters in 
the Biltmore Hotel on the eighteenth and nineteenth floors. The 
club will move from its present quarters in the Park Central 
Hotel not later than July 1, and possibly on June 1. The new 
quarters are said to be more desirable than those now occupied. 
There were more than two hundred at the St. Patrick’s party 
given the evening of March 17. 





The seventh annual St. Patrick’s Day party, March 15, of 
the Traffic Club of Minneapolis, sponsored by the Soo Line, 
proved to be an outstanding offair. There was an attendance of 
more than twelve hundred, believed to be one of the largest, if 
not the largest, ever at a traffic club luncheon. Mrs. Nellie M. 
Severance, chairman of the Soo Line committee in charge of ar- 
rangements, was master of ceremonies, and N. F. Kenney, presi- 
dent, presided. Honor guests included George W. Webster and 
Frank R. Newman, Soo Line vice-presidents, and Vice-Presidents 
H. H. Brown, of the Great Northern, and A. M. Fenton, of the 
Omaha. The ballroom of the Nicollet Hotel was elaborately 
decorated and there was an unusual program of entertainment. 
Frank B. Townsend, director of the traffic, Minneapolis Traffic 
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Association, spoke on “Our Railroads, Past, Present and Future,” 
at a “Minneapolis Traffic Association Day” luncheon March 22. 





“The Longest Gang-Plank in the World” is the title of a 
film to be shown through the courtesy of the French Line, at 
at meeting of the Rail and Water Club of Los Angeles at its 
weekly luncheon March 26. 





At the weekly luncheon of the Oklahoma City Traffic Club 
at the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce March 19, Judge 
Orel Busby, of the Oklahoma Supreme Court, was the speaker. 





At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Denver March 9 seven 
members of the local Missouri Pacific organization were taken 
in as new members. A resolution expressing opposition to gov- 
ernment ownership of the railroads was adopted. 

A resolution opposing government ownership of the rail- 
roads was adopted by the Denver Commercial Traffic Club at a 
meeting last month. 





At a dinner meeting of the Traffic Club of Wichita March 22 
at the Innes Tea Room Hal S. Ray, director of personnel and 
public relations, Rock Island, at Chicago, spoke on “Rail Trans- 
portation and Its Problems as They Relate to the Future.” 








At a meeting of the Traffic Club of Kansas City April 2 at 
the Hotel Muehlebach R. W. Knight, district traffic manager, 
United Air Lines, will display a company film, “Across America 
in Twenty Hours.” 





There were three speakers at the monthly dinner meeting 
of the Columbus Transportation Club March 15. M. A. Keith, 
general traffic manager, International Stacey Corporation, and 
H. B. Bodenhamer, district traffic manager, Kroker Grocery and 
Baking Company, spoke on the value of the traffic department 
to sales and purchasing departments, and W. J. O’Neil, general 
manager, Cotter Warehouses, Inc., outlined the functions of a 
public and bonded warehouse. The annual election of the club 
has been set for April 12. 


HISTORY OF RAILROADS 


The history of railroads, and in particular what their develop- 
ment has meant to the history of this country, is told in langu- 
guage simple enough to be understood by a child but with suffi- 
cient clarity and dramatic appeal to hold the attention of the 
informed adult in “Trains,” published this week by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. Its author is Robert Selph Henry, 
assistant to the vice-president and general manager of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga and St. Louis. 

Replete with narrative and anecdote, the volume covers the 
development of the steam engine and the railroad from the 
beginnings of the ideas that ultimately found expression in 
these modern hewers of wood and haulers of water that thunder 
down shining ribbons of steel. One of the outstanding features 
of the book is its illustrations, of which there are many, both 
of historical interest and calculated to tell of the beauty and 
economic significance of this monster of the rails. Mr. Henry 
is a competent historian, as well as practical railroad man, 
being the author of a former book, “The Story of the Con- 
federacy.” He gives special attention to relating the story of 
the railroad to the general history of this country, and does it 
with sufficient skill to stir the imagination with this modern 
epic. 

The spread of steel rails from coast to coast, how the track 
is laid and the roadbed cared for, how trains are held together, 
the part the railroads played in the introduction of standard 
time, safety devices and the signal system—these and many other 
details of the railroad story are told and related to the broad 
perspective of the general, moving, historical picture, leading up 
to the concluding chapter, ‘“‘Tomorrow’s Promise,” in which cur- 
rent developments and experiments are related. 


PASSENGER FARE, REDUCTIONS 

At a meeting of the committee on basic passenger fares of 
the Eastern Presidents’ Conference in New York, March 20, it 
was decided to seek a conference of eastern, western and south- 
ern presidents to discuss reductions in fares. 

Frederick E. Williamson, president of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad and chairman of the committee, issued the follow- 
ing statement: 


The eastern presidents’ committee on basic fares, at a meeting 
today, decided to ask representatives of the western and southern 
roads to appoint committees to work out a more satisfactory regional 
basis of passenger fares. 
of rates. 

In border territories the reductions in the south and west have 
set up some unfortunate situations. 


That is, to bring about a better co-relation 
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These other territories have had some experience under reduced 
fares, the results of which they will be able to pass along to us. It 
is our understanding that the general experience in other territories 
under the reduced fares has been that those sections have increased 
their volume of profit, but not sufficiently to offset the revenue loss 
from the lower rates. 


FEDERAL RELIEF SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of 40,824 carloads of foodstuffs, grains, blankets 
and coal for the needy unemployed were made by the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation from November to March 15, in. 
clusive, Harry L. Hopkins, president of the corporation and 
federal emergency relief administrator, announced March 22. 

“With 115 freight cars to a mile, the total shipment of 
40,824 carloads would extend over 354 miles, or the distance from 
Indianapolis to Cleveland, if the cars were made up into one 
train,” said he. “On the basis of 50 cars to the average freight 
train, the shipments would have filled 816 trains.” 


1. C. C. PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Edwin J. Bean, St. Louis, Mo.; Henry V. Borjes, 
Wilmington, N. C.; Henry E. Foley, Boston, Mass.; Virgil H. 
Fulling, Memphis, Tenn.; Austin J. Jones, New York, N. Y.,; 
Angus W. McLean, Washington, D. C.; Ross Mathis, Cotton 
Plant, Ark.; Roy P. Maxwell, Memphis, Tenn.; J. H. Mayo, 
Dallas, Tex.; J. C. Murray, Little Rock, Ark.; W. ©. Reed, Dallas, 
Tex.; Joseph H. Rosenbaum, Washington, D. C.; Floyd L. Sperry, 
Clinton, Mo. 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


Total compensation of Class I railroad employes in 1933 was 
$1,403,881,864, a decrease of 7.2 per cent under that of 1932, 
according to rail wage statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Commission. Large switching and terminal 
companies are excluded from the figures. 

It was pointed out that a 10 per cent reduction in pay be- 
came effective on February 1 and consequently the wage level 
was 10 per cent higher in January, 1932, than in January, 1933. 

The average number of employes in 1933 was 970,893, a 
decrease of 61,021 or 5.91 per cent compared with the returns 
for 1932. 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
February 15 to 28, inclusive, was 374,683, as compared with 412, 
679 cars in the preceding period, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. The surplus was 
made up as follows: 

Box, 192,028; ventilated box, 1,068; auto and furniture, 31,936; total 
box, 225,032; flat, 15,650; gondola, 68,426; hopper, 25,466; total coal, 


93,892; coke, 859; S. D. stock, 22,049; D. D. stock, 3,322; refrigerator, 
12,422; tank, 584; miscellaneous, 873. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 29,511 cars, made up 
of 25,480 box, 622 auto, 1,301 flat, 648 gondola, 498 S. D. stock, 
296 refrigerator and 666 miscellaneous cars. 


NATURAL GAS BY PIPE LINE 


Senator Wheeler, of Montana, has introduced a bill (S. 3090) 
amending the first section of the interstate commerce act, 
subdivision (b) of paragraph 1, so as to remove natural gas 
from the exception therein and limit the exception to artificial 
gas. Removal of natural gas from the exception makes trans- 
portation of natural gas subject to regulation by the Commis- 
sion. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Revenue a ton-mile of Class I railroads averaged 9.97 mills 
in 1933 as against 1.045 cents in 1932, according to revenue 
traffic statistics compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Commission. 

Revenue a ton a road averaged $1.994 in 1933 as against 
$2.115 in 1932. 

Revenue a passenger mile averaged 2.013 cents in 1933 as 
against 2.219 cents in 1932. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 


One hundred and three telephone companies, each having 
annual operating revenues in excess of $250,000, had net operat- 
ing income of $183,700,456 in 1933 as against $191,566,243 in 
1932, a decrease of 4.1 per cent, according to compilations made 
from company reports by the Bureau of Statistics of the Com- 
mission, For December the net operating income was $15,609,831, 
an increase of $441,444 or 2.9 per cent compared with December, 
1932. The number of company stations at the end of Decem- 
ber was 14,448,585, a decrease of 713,712 or 4.7 per cent com- 
pared with the number at the end of December, 1932. 
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In the early history of Illinois Central System the 
northern Mississippi Valley states were the great 
lumber producers and lumber moved southward. As 
the forests of these states became depleted new 
sources of supply were required. 


This North and South railroad had pioneered in 
northern agricultural, mining and industrial develop- 
ment, and it initiated a movement to open wood- 
lands of the south. 


By constructing a network of lines traversing the 
principal lumber regions of Mississippi and afford- 
ing a convenient outlet for the lumber production of 
this state and of Louisiana, Alabama and Arkansas, 
Illinois Central System achieved a position of 
leadership as the direct route to markets in the Cen- 
tral West. The four states above named furnish 
approximately one-fourth of all lumber used in this 
country. 


Today, as in the past, Illinois Central continues to 
contribute to the permanent progress of the great 
Mississippi Valley, adding daily to traditions that 
are an integral part of the first and foremost North 
and South railroad. 


Ship via 


=ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM= 
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Personal Notes 





L. E. Weaver has been appointed general western agent, 
Pittsburgh and West Virginia Railway, and R. J. McMillan has 
been appointed general agent, both with headquarters at Chicago. 

Rowe D. Murray, for twenty-five years traffic manager, Mul- 
key Salt Company, Detroit, died March 16. 

At its annual meeting March 20 the Pittsburgh District 
Independent Steel Traffic Association elected the following offi- 
cers: Chairman, A. R, Kennedy, traffic manager, Pittsburgh Steel 
Company; first vice-chairman, L. G. Hults, traffic manager, 
United Engineering and Foundry Company; second vice-chair- 
man, M. C. Richards, traffic manager, Spang-Chalfant and Com- 
pany, Inc.; secretary-treasurer, E. J. Siemon, Pittsburgh Steel 
Company; executive committee, A. R. Kennedy, traffic manager, 
Pittsburgh Steel Company (chairman); Louis Magee, Keystone 
Traffic Bureau; J. F. Davis, traffic manager, Babcock and Wilcox 
Tube Company; W. W. Larkin, traffic manager, Continental Roll 
and Steel Foundry Company; M. D. Perry, traffic manager, Pitts- 
burgh Screw and Bolt Company; H. N. Holdren, traffic manager, 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company; D. E. Morgan, traffic man- 
ager, Follansbee Brothers Company. 

A farewell dinner was given for J. J. Mulholland, former 
traveling agent, Missouri Pacific, by some two hundred of his 
Tulsa railroad and industrial friends March 16. Mr. Mulholland 
has been appointed commercial agent at Memphis. There was 
entertainment at the dinner and the guest of honor was pre- 
sented with a set of golf clubs and a traveling bag. 

Reuben L, Ward, general agent of the Rock Island, at In- 
dianapolis, died March 6, after an illness extending over three 
years. He had been with the Rock Island for twenty-two years. 
Burial was in Cleveland, O. 

F. M. Chandler, for the last fifteen years assistant to the 
traffic manager of the Otis Elevator Company, New York, has 
been appointed general traffic manager of the Frankfort Dis- 
tilleries, Inc., at Louisville, effective April 1. 

Edward Robert Ferry, general agent, Illinois Central, at New 
Orleans, died March 13. He had been with the Illinois Central 
for many years and was sixty-two at the time of his death. 
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J. P. Krumech, formerly traffic representative, American Car 
and Foundry Company, has been appointed traffic manager, at 
New York. 

B. W. Herrman, vice-president in charge of traffic, Norfolk 
and Western, died at his home in Roanoke, Va., March 18. He 
was sixty-seven years old and had been in railroad service since 
he was fifteen. 

Edward N. Mayer has been appointed commercial agent, 
Boston and Maine, at Chicago. 

Lee F. English, general attorney at Chicago, Santa Fe, has 
retired from active duty. He remains on call for special assign. 
ment. R. S. Outlaw, commerce attorney, Chicago, has been ap. 
Pointed general attorney. He will continue to supervise system 
commerce work and will perform such other duties as are as. 
signed to him. Jonathan C. Gibson has been appointed general 
attorney, with office in Chicago. 

Albert H. Mangelsdorf, of Ed. F. Mangelsdorf and Brother, 
has been named chairman of the traffic board of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. Carl H. Schlapp and Hayward Nied- 
ringhaus have been named vice-chairmen. 





Digest of New | Complaints 





No. 26224 (Sub. 2). The Lane Co., Inc., Altavista, Va., vs. Virginian. 

Unreasonable rate and charges, Coal, points in W. Va., to Alta- 

vista, Va. Asks rates and reparation. (P. L. Barrett, secretary, 
Altavista, Va.) 


No. 26400. Fork Mountain Coal Co. et al., Williamsburg, Ky., vs. 
CTH. O. & TF. F&F. 6 al. 
Rates, coal, points on Tennessee Railroad Co. to points in 


Ky. in violation of sections 1 and 3, the undue preference alleged 
being for coal produced at points on Kentucky & Tennessee Rail- 
way Co. Ask rates and reparation. (J. V. Norman, Norman, 
Quirk & Graham, Marion E. Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky.) 

No. 26401. Huntsville-Sinclair Mining Co. et al., Huntsville, Mo., vs. 
Wab. et al. 

Rates, coal, points in Mo. to destinations in Minn. and Ia. 
in violation 1 and 18, rates in Ia. complained about being those 
maintained by authority of the Iowa commission. Ask joint 
rates where no such rates now prevail and other relief. (Thos. 
L. Philips, atty., 506 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo.) 

No, 26402. Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash., vs. Pennsyl- 
vania et al. 


Rates and practices, lumber, west coast by steamer to At- 








GATEWAY TO THE 





GREAT SOUTHWEST 


The Houston interests are cooperating with shippers 
throughout the southwest as well as government 
officials in the interest of reciprocal trade agreements. 


Present indications all point to a revival of our foreign 
commerce in the near future. 


Houston offers complete shipping facilities and solicits 
your patronage. 


——O O o———— 


———O OC o—— 


——Oo OC o——_— 


J. Russell Wait 
Director of the Port 
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lantic ports and thence transshipped to points in Official classj- 
fication territory, particularly the practice of handling lumber 
from shipside to storage or from storage to cars or blocking 
staking or securing lumber on open cars, and other incidental or 
auxiliary services in violation sections 1, 2, 3 and 6 of the inter. 
state commerce act and in violation of the Elkins act, the undue 


preference being for shippers at the “Newark Seaboard Ter. 
minal,’’ Newark, N. J., in comparison with practices at com. 
plainants’ terminal at Port Newark, N. J.; also practices at 
Baltimore, Md. Ask that defendants be required to publish and 





maintain uniform tariffs defining the service which they will per. 
form on west coast lumber at railroad, public or commercia] 
docks and the charges to be collected therefor from shippers, 
the charge to be not less than the actual cost thereof with a 
reasonable profit. (Charles E, Elmquist, atty., W-2162 First Nat’, 
Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn.) 


No. 26403. Greater Muskegon (Mich.) Chamber of Commerce for 
ee Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, ground bitumi. 
nous coal, Charleroi, Irwin, and Herminie-Rillton, Pa., to Mus- 


kegon and Muskegon Heights, Mich. Asks refund or reparation, 
(A. W. Dahlstrom, T. M., 970 Third St., Muskegon, Mich.) 
No, 26404. Town of Pulaski, Tenn., vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, gas oil, producing points in 
ewest n an the Shreveport, Longview and Ft. Worth groups to Pulaski, Tenn, 
Asks rates and reparation. (John R. Meeks, Sheffield, Ala.) 
No. 26405. Western Burlap Bag Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. I. C. et al. 
Unreasonable charges, second-hand burlap bags, Chicago, Il, 


e to Memphis, Tenn. Asks rates and reparation, (G. M. Stephen, 
ort t antic eaport Atty., 19 South Wells St., Chicago, Ill.) 
No. ao . _ No. 1. Western Burlap Bag Co., Chicago, IIl., vs, 
. i. OE BL : 
Unreasonable charges, second hand burlap bags, Chicago, IIL, 
to Little Rock, Ark. Asks rates and reparation. (G. M, Stephen, 
commerce atty., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, IIl.) 


7 e 7. 7 
Within 250 miles there reside :— No. 26406. The Hausman Steel Co., Toledo, O., vs. Erie et al. 
tga oe — forms, oe go - to 
-thi : 2 ollins, N. Y. Ask rates and reparation. (G. M. ephen, Atty., 
One-third of the population of the United States. “ 19 South Weils St, chi cago, mh) oe ergs 
i ; ; H ; oO. 7. J. H. Christie ons, Valdosta, Ga., vs. L. & N. et al. 
richest producing population in the United Rates in violation section 6, horses and mules for grazing pur- 
tates. poses, ee Ky., to Valdosta, Ga. Asks refund. (J. H. Christie, 
. * : . Valdosta, Ga.) ; 
gue consuming population in the United No. 26408. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chicago, Ill, vs. C. B. & Q 
° et al. 


Unreasonable rates, petroleum or petroleum products, Gray- 
bull and Casper, Wyo., to points in N. D. Asks cease ar 1 desist 
order and reparation. (E. S. Ballard, Atty., 120 S. Latulle St. 
Chicago, Il.) 

No. 26409. Southard Feed & Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. C. & 
N. W. et al. 

Charges, blackstrap molasses contained in poultry feed and live 
stock feed, the molasses having originated at Baldwin, La., and 
the feed terminated at Paullina, Ia., in violation section 6. Asks 
reparation. (L. N. Conyers, practitioner, 1408 R. A. Long Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo.) 


No, >. ound Feed Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo., vs. A. T. & S. 

. et al. 

Charges, live stock feed containing blackstrap molasses, which 
was obtained at Richmond, Calif., mixing having been done at 
St. Joseph, and the feed sent to Alexandria, La., in violation of 
section 6. Asks reparation. (L. N. Conyers, practitioner, 1408 R. 
A. Long Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.) 


No. 26411. This is an application of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co., Wisconsin Central Railway Co., its receiver, A. E. 
Wallace; Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co., 
and Gogebic & Montreal River Railroad Co. for authority to pool 
ore traffic from the Gogebic range to docks at Ashland, Wis., and 
to divide the earnings therefrom. Applicants say that under ar- 
rangement proposed for traffic involved will be handled more 
economically and more expediously and at the same time the Wis- 
consin Central and the North Western will participate therein 
to the same extent as heretofore. (Fred W. Sargent, pres., C. & 
N. W., Chicago, Ill.; C. T. Jaffray, pres., Wisconsin Central; M. § 
St. P. & S. S. M., and Gogebic & Montreal River; and A. E. 
Wallace, receiver, Wisconsin Central.) 


No. a Albyn A. Wilcox et al., Sheridan, Wyo., vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, petroleum and its products, 
points in Tex., Okla., and Kan. to Sheridan, Wyo. Ask rates and 
reparation. (L. C. Roberts, practitioner, 421 Arthur Bldg., Omaha, 7 





Neb.) 
No. eas . ery Fuel & Material Co. et al., Chicago, IIl., vs. 
‘ ° ° ~ a Ws - et al. 
Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 2, 3 and 13, bituminous 
143 miles from sea. coal, points in Ill., Ind., Ky. and W. Va., etc., to points in IIL, 
P ‘ ‘ because rates from Pocahontas and New River districts in W. Va. 
Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. to yards of complainants in Chicago and Weber, Ill., in the Chi- 
° a cago switching district, nort rs) rving ark Boulevard, are 
Docks—5,000 ft. with shipside trackage. higher by 29 cents a ton than the rates on similar traffic to co 
° P yards in the icago, ., Switching district south of Irving Par 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. Boulevard, also alleges intrastate and interstate rates on, othel 
: commodities, including fuel oil from origins without the icago 
Grain Elevator—13,000,000 bu. storage. switching district to deliveries on the C. &, N. W., in Chicess 
. ’ . switching district are maintained on flat cago switching dis- 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. trict basis with pe additional charge or plussing of the rate ie 
Cet . * ° delivery north of Irving Park Boulevard. sks cease an esis 
Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- order and rates. (Luther M. Walter, John S. Burchmore, Nuel 
roads serves water front. D. Belnap, attys., 1522 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, II, 
Ind " : and W. Y. Wildman, atty., Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau, 309 W. 
ustrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


and rail facilities. 


For complete information address: POSITION WANTED—Traffic manager or assistant, twenty years’ 


railroad and industrial experience, registered I. C. C. practitioner, 
Alb P rt Di tri tc ‘“ “ age 40. Address, C-31, care Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 
y WANTED—Old established wholesale firm in Middle West wishes 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. to employ, permanently, experienced accountant, who has also had 
traffic experience. Must be able to furnish excellent references. Ad- 
: dress, C-41, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 
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Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The be we World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


a oo hreent at Washington, D. C.: 
i. . 3930—Estimated weights on celery from California. 
Mt. y Fae reny Md.—Examiner Weems 
1. & S. No. 3965—Switching Fruit and vametahion at Baltimore, Md. 
March 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Howell: 
26339—Application of I. C. R. R., C. of Ga. Ry., and receiver of C. 
of Ga., under section 5, paragraphs 9, 10 and 11, interstate com- 
merce act, with reference to Ocean S. S. Co. of Savannah. 
6672—A pplication of C. of Ga. Ry., under the provisions of section 
5 of the act to regulate commerce, as amended by Section 11 of 
the Panama Canal Act, relative to the Ocean S.S. Co. of Savannah. 
26380—Eastern S.S. Lines, Inc., vs. Ocean §.S. Co. of Savannah et 
al. (further hearing). 


March 26—Lima, O.—Examiner Flynn: 
26370—Davidson Enamel Products, Inc., vs. C. & E. R. R. et al. 


March 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boles: 
25546—Application of Missouri Pacific R. R. and Texas & Pacific 
Ry. in the matter of the installation of a common carrier service 
by water other than through the Panama Canal 
Investigation of the Seatrain Lines, Inc. 


March 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: 
26411—In the matcer of the application of C. & N. W. Ry et al. 
for authority to pool ore traffic from the Gogebic Range to docks 
at Ashland, Wis., and to divide the earnings therefrom, 


March 27—Lima, O.—Examiner Flynn: 
26373—Artkraft Sign Co. va. N. ¥. C. & &. L. R. R. ot al. 


March 27—Wheeling, W. Va.—Examiner Armes: 
26320—Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. 


March 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 9135—C. & S. Ry. et al. abandonment. 


March oe 1il.—Examiner McGrath: 
1. & S. 3959—Grain from points on Ill. Cent. R. R. to Ark. 


March + aero at Washington, D. C.: 
25710—J. W. Patterson, doing business as J. Patterson Commis- 
sion Co., et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. my cases grouped there- 
with). 


March 29—Youngstown, O.—Examiner Armes: 
25042—Youngstown Chamber of Commerce vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al 


“RUSH” 
SHIPMENTS 


When a customer of yours in the Orient marks “rush” 
on his order you will gain his favor by sending the 
shipment via SEATTLE, the nearest U nited States port 
to the Orient. 

Approximately 84 steamship lines operate to and from 
the Port of Seattle, assuring shippers fast, splendid 
service. 

Port of Seattle tonnage is increasing each year. Enjoy 
the savings and privileges of Seattle’s great $12,000,000 
public terminals. 

Write for free information regarding Seattle, its ports 
and position in the ever-increasing trade with the world’s 
greatest future markets. 


Bell Street Terminal, Seattle, U. S. A. 


“PortSeattle 


GALVESTON 
THE PORT ON THE OPEN SEA 


CAN’T YOU SAVE 
SOME MONEY? 


Our facilities are 


See From Southwest and 

sanenioon Middlewest cities, numer- 
ous commodities take lower 
rates to Galveston than to 
ports on the Atlantic and 
Pacific. 


32 piers 

6 million bushel 
grain elevator 

51 mile terminal 
railway system 


Experienced per- 
sonnel anxious to 
please you 


Frequent and assured sailings to 
principal World Ports. 


Write us for Gal- 
veston Port Book 
and the Shippers 
Digest of Galves- 
ton, issued semi- 
monthly 


Quick Dispatch assured when routed 
VIA GALVESTON. 


CALVESTON 
WHARF COMPANY 


Established 1854 
Geo. Sealy, President F. W. Parker, V. P. & G. M. 


(OUR EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY) 


A file built for tariffs 


Answering the real 
problems of tariff filing 


@ Easier reference, 20 to 25% 
more capacity per drawer, hes 
wear on tariffs—this is a com- 
bination that means both con- 
venience and economy. 


@ Sooner or later you will add new 
tariff files or replace old 

When you do wouldn't it = 

best to buy the file 

that will add 20 to 

25% to your filing 

capacity per square 

foot of floor space 

without adding to the 
number of drawers? 


@ It would be a good thing 
to get the detailed information on 
the Automatic Tariff File now; just 
drop us a line—there's no obli- 
gation. 


Traffic Department 


AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 


629 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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General Merchandise—Cold Storage 
W arehouse 


CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


WESTBOUND SCHEDULE 


SAILS ARRIVES 
Voy- Alameda 

STEAMER af | Bali Phila- | Los | San | Oakland | p. sing | Seattle 

| vaimore! delphia | Angeles |Francisco|Richmond Tacoma 

W AREHOUSING ALAMAR __| 13 | Sailed | Sailed |Arrived|Arrived|Arrived|Arrived|Mar. 26 
PORTMAR | 14| Sailed | Sailed | Arrived|Mar. 26|Mar. 28/Apr. 2/Apr. 4 

LOSMAR 13 | Sailed | Sailed |Mar. 29/Apr. 2/Apr. 4/Apr. 9/Apr. 11 

DISTRIBUTION PENNMAR || 14 | Sailed | Sailed |Apr. 5|Apr. 9/Apr. 10/Apr. 16/Apr. 18 
CALMAR 13 | Sailed | Sailed |Apr. 12/Aor. 16/Apr. 17/Apr. 23/Apr. 25 

YORKMAR | 22 |Mar. 24/Mar. = 19|Apr. 23|Apr. 24/Apr. 30|/May 2 

OAKMAR 15 |Apr. 7\|Apr. 11;/May 3|May 7|May 8|May 14|)May 16 


FINANCING 


Freezers 
Coolers 


Cargo-Handling 


VERMAR 13 |Apr. 21|Apr. 25|;May 17|May 21|May 22|May 28/May 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC., Gen. Agts. SWAYNE & HOYT, LTD., Agents 


Baltimore, Md., 15 South Gay Street 


Chicago, II1., 140 South Dearborn Street merce Bullding 


Los Angeles, Cal., 410 Chamber of Com- 


Detroit, Mich., 556 Book Bidg., Washington Oakland, Cal., ist and Market Streets 


Boulevard and Grand River 
New York, N. Y., 5 Broadway 


Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Building Matson Building 


Portiand, Ore., 917 Board of Trade Bidg. 
San Francisco, Cal., 215 Market Street, 


Rail-Lake and Barge Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Building Seattle, Wash., 1519 Railroad Avenue, 
Terminal Auto Dealers Rochester, N. Y., Temple Building South 
ie Car Track Weente EASTBOUND SCHEDULE 
oy ie, rvice ARRIVES 
2000 Feet Private 9 po-<-2 "2 Office and Factory Ve _ 
Dock CORPORATION OF amenics Space STEAMER No. Seatt! Grays | toria - New Y: ? Balti- 
Harbor n- | York c- | more 


Storage-in-Transit 


TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 


HARBOR TURNPIKE BUFFALO, N. Y. 





You may be having trouble solving some 

of your traffic problems. Take them to 

our agents and they will gladly assist you. 
You’ll find a thoroughly trained traffic de- 
partment, with experience gained in 22 
countries. This valuable service is at your 
disposal. 


With competition so keen, the dependability of 
sailings, the speed and care in handling and 
transshipment of cargoes are important factors. 
A President “Liner leaves Seattle every other 
Saturday; one arrives in Seattle every other 
Tuesday. 


In addition, a fleet of fast cargo liners with fre- 
quent sailings to Japan, China and the Philippines. 


For intormation, apply desk No. 6 
DE WE Bs oc es siccseniun New York 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg Detroit 
110 So. Dearborn St Chicago 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade Cleveland 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


Seattle 


**Massmar| 13 | Sailed| Sailed | Sailed 
Vermar 2 i 
Flomar 
*Texmar | 18 | Sailed |Mar.27|Mar. 29 
Alamar | 13 /Mar.31)....... 





Apr. 5jApr. 26|May 4 


aia acs Apr. 5jApr. 9/Apr. 12 
SEF Ssiled |Apr. 9/Apr. 12|Apr. 15 
Sailed | Sailed | Sailed |Mar.26/Mar.27|Mar.27|Mar.29/Apr. 19/Apr. 23|Apr. 26 


ay 7 


Apr. 12;May 3\May 7/May 10 


Portmar | 14 Apr. 7\Apr. 9)Apr. 12)Apr. 16)Apr. 17|Apr. 17|Apr. 19/May 10|May 14|May 17 





Losmar | 13 |Apr. 14 





r. 26|May 17|May 21|May 24 


Pennmar! 14 Apr. 21 Apr. 24 Apr. 26'Apr. 30'May 1\May 1/May 3!May 24|May 28\May 31 


*Also calls New London about April 27. 


**Also calls at Albany about April 7. *Also calls Bo bout April 28 
so calls Boston a pril 28. 


Subject to change and/or cancellation without notice as regards 
Steamers, arrival and departure dates, and to Company’s right 


to omit scheduled ports and/or add other ports. 


Reduees 
Fire Hazard 


A traffic manager points out, in addition to 
the well known benefits of maintaining ample 
stocks in fireproof public warehouses, the 
added advantage that this practice “reduces 


the hazard of fire.” 


To insure quick deliveries to customers, to 
avoid large inventories, to eliminate a vast 
amount of general office clerical work, give 
first class warehouses a prominent place in 
your distribution system. You'll like Crooks 
Terminal service. Inquiries invited. 


* * * 
CROOKS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


417-437 W. Harrison St. 1100-1112 Union Ave. 
429-449 W. 14th Place 1201-1213 Union Ave. 


5801-5967 W. 65th St. 1411-1417 St. Louis Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 
Ninth and Alameda Streets 


Overland Torninal Waschouse Co. 


NEW YORK 
76 Beaver Street 
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{| HARTMAN’S FREIGHT RATE SERVICE 


Since 1908—Pioneers 


Eastern Freight Rates— and Southern Territories 


Western Freight Rates — Cerering clase an 


Hartman’s Chicago Guide — freisht, Farce! 


Books sent on trial 732 Federal Street, Chicago 


% 


ia a a 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. McLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 
Interstate Commerce and State Cemmission Cases and 
Commerce 


Departmental Service 
815 Mills Bldg. Specialists 
HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cest and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Censolidatiens and Valuatiens 


Valuation 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ltt iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 4 
itt i iiiiiiliiiii iii it ff 


ATTORN EYS AT LAW : 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washingten, D. C.: 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 


Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 


THE PORT OF MILWAUKEE 


“The Most Progressive Port on the Great Lakes’ 


Medern Terminal on Outer Harbor 


Municipal Open Dock Municipal Transit Shed No. | 
Municipal South Pier No. | Municipal Mooring Basin 
Municipal Air Marine Terminal 
Handle All Commodities—Bulk and Package Freight 
Modern handling equipment, dockside tracks, open 
storage, no bridge interference, 
24-hour service. Reasonable Rates. 
Inquiries Solicited 
Board of Harbor Commissioners 
709 City Hall Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


THRU RATES 
AND 
DIRECT 


WATER 
ROUTE 


ANSONIA 
Dersy 


7 Haven QNew Haven 


The Traffic World 


Poar 
Izawa CiTies 
—-—-—-+BSoar Lines 
Truce LINES 


‘4 
Conwecr/Cur 


Vol. LIII, No. 19 


March 80—Dayton, O.—Examiner Flynn: 
Mead Corp. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 

March 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* Finance No. 8979—St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Ry. proposed contro). 
oe eee D. C.—Examiner Chiseldine: 

1. & S&S. 3948—Wines from Pacific Coast to East. 
April Pitney Md.—Examiner Williams: 

26006—Tri-State Packers Assn., Inc., et al. vs. Pa. 
April 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 

Fourth Section Application No. 15482—Newsprint paper, Jonquiere, 

Que., to Philadelphia—Filed by W. S. Curlett, agent. 


April 4—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Armes: 
— Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau et al. ys 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
26398—Commerce Associattion of Aberdeen vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 


April 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
25340—Hansen Packing Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
25929—-Metropolitan League of Erie Commuters vs. Erie R, R. 


April 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
15780—Depreciation charges of carriers by water. 
24320—Baltimore Coal Exchange et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
24653—John P. Agnew & Co., Inc., et al. vs. Same. 

April 5—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Snider: 
25777—J. T. Baker Chemical Co. vs. L. V. R. R. et al. 

hearing). 

April 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 

26294—-Mt. Waldo Granite Corp. vs. B. & Ar. R. R. et al. 


April hm ory D. C.—Examiner Cooper: 
1. & S. 3935—Peat from C. F. A. to Eastern points. 


April 6—Argument at Washington, D .C.: 

1. & S. 3947—Freight handling charges at St. Louis stations. 

1. & S. 3843—Coal from Indiana to Illinois. 
April 6—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner McChord: 

26400—Fork Mountain Coal Co, et al. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. et al, 
April 6—Newark, N. J.—Examiner Snider: 

26396-—Chamber of Commerce of the City of Newark, N. J., et al. 

vs. Pa. R. 


April 7—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Armes: 
26337—-Sioux Falls Rendering Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


April $9—Grand Island, Neb.—Examiner Armes: 
26152 and Subs. 1 to 3, incl—Grand Island Livestock Commission 
Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


April 9—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McChord: 
1. & S. 3957—Iron and steel Memphis to Mississippi. 


April 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Snider: 
26392—American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


April 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
26348—Robt. G. Lassiter & Co. et al. vs. A. C. 


April peg 4 York, N. Y.—Examiner Snider: 
26352 and Sub. 1—Presbrey - Leland Studios, Inc., formerly operating 
as the Presbrey-Leland Co., Inc., vs. N. Y. N. i. & H. R. R. et al. 


April 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hosmer: 
25630—In divisions of joint class rates in official territory. 
26141—Chesapeake Western Ry. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


April 11—Grand Island, Neb.—Examiner Armes: 
Edward E. West and Fred S. James, doing business as the 
Valley Potato Growers’ Marketing Co., vs. Arkansas R, R. 
et a 


R. R. et al. 


(further 


lL. BR. R. ot al. 
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For Sale by Estate 
PRIVATE CAR 


—built by Pullman Company, com- 
pletely reconditioned 1930. Plans 
will be furnished upon request. 


American Security & Trust Co. 


Executor 


Washington, D. C. 


MSSSRSSESESRECRESARSEESRERERERESRSEEE EERE Ee Eee eeee eee Eee, 
SSSSSKESKSSEESESESETSSSEEEESEE SSE TESEE SESS eseBeeeEES 


QPuT wan 


} rom—Stamford, South Norwalk, Bridgeport 
, “— New London and Norwich, Conn, 
C. F. A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 

oe Carolinas, South and Southwest 
Via—CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 


Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK CITY 
ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 


Crries | 
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